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INTRODUCTION 


“Cowardice asks, Is it safe? Expediency asks, Is it politic? 
Vanity asks, Is it popular? But conscience asks, Is it right?” 


PUNSHON. 


This compilation of addresses is made that those who want 
facts regarding the handling of our international commerce may 
have them and also have at hand authoritative citations which 
completely refute the standard misrepresentations in which our 
foreign competitors, and their more or less innocent spokesmen 
in this country, regularly indulge. Not that exposure of such 
foreign-inspired falsehoods will produce the slightest restrain- 
ing effect upon those who use them. All familiar with this sub- 
ject know that the truth is no obstacle whatever when our com- 
petitors feel that they can gain something by falsehoods; as was 
so strikingly illustrated by the solemn statement of Lord Robert 
Cecil, later Premier of England, that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had not been able to render just decisions “because 
the soldiers of President Lincoln, appearing at their doors in 
arms, so terrified them that they perverted the law to suit the 
design of the Executive.” 

Of the same character is the oft-repeated profession that our 
European shipping friends ask nothing but a fair field and no. 
favors—and that with the Australian statute of discrimination 
against us staring them squarely in the face! 

How incomplete may be the information possessed by great 
businessmen who should be able to advise our people wisely, has 
just been once more demonstrated by that statement, credited to 
the American International Corporation’s President, declaring 
that there is no advantage in having merchant ships under the 
American flag, because we could always depend on foreign ton- 
nage to supply our wants and handle our cargoes fairly and 
expeditiously ; yet while he was speaking there had been, accord- 
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ing to Fairplay*, in force since July 30th of this same year, 1926, 
an order by the Harbor commissioners of Montreal announcing 
“their refusal to handle any more American grain,” their expla- 
nation being that the new Canadian crop was about to start 
moving and they must give preference to Canadian grain. That 
order, says the report, cut out twenty million bushels of Ameri- 
can grain which had been concentrated at Chicago for shipment 
through Montreal to catch the early market. 

Now, I am not quoting this order because I object to it: on 
the contrary I approve of it. Canada’s government ought to 
help its own citizens, just as our government ought to favor 
American citizens. I cite the fact merely to show how diapha- 
nous is that “fair field and no favor” talk of foreigners and 
foreign-afflicted spokesmen, when you put it to the test of actual 
practice. And this talk of American ships being of no advantage 
to our trade was made just after the Department of Commerce 
reports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, had shown that 
since 1922, the year American ships were established in services 
between the United States and the countries referred to, the 
value of American goods sold in South America and Africa had 
more than doubled, in Oceana the increase had been two and 
one-half times, while our exports to the Asiatic Far East showed 
similar gains; and just after Secretaries Hoover and Jardine had 
come to the Shipping Board reporting lack of foreign tonnage 
and asking that we put in a fleet of additional ships to meet this 
demand—a necessity which we had long before foreseen and 
were then completing the preparation of fifty-two extra ships 
for this very service. 

So of the resilient fable that our competitors never built up 
their merchant fleets by government aids; when France, Ger- 
many and Japan never had any important fleets until their legis- 
lation produced them. Italy is now constructing under direct 
government aids; and England, from the time of Elizabeth, 
never loosened up on any of her severe restrictions against non- 
British ships until she had secured a controlling economic 
advantage over them all. To quote the impressive language of 
former Secretary of State, James G. Blaine: 


“We could build wooden vessels at less cost than 
England and our ships excelled hers in speed. When 


*Marine Journal, Sept. 4, 1926. 
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steam began to compete with sail she saw her advan- 
tage. She could build engines at less cost-than we, and 
when, soon afterward, her shipbuilders began to con- 
struct the entire steamer of iron, her advantages became 
evident to the whole world. 

“England was not content however with the superi- 
ority which these circumstances gave to her. She did 
not wait for her own theory of Free-Trade to work out 
its legitimate results, but forthwith stimulated the 
growth of her steam marine by the most enormous 
bounties ever paid by any nation to any enterprise. Toa 
single line of steamers running alternate weeks from 
Liverpool to Boston and New York, she paid nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually, and continued to pay at 
this extravagant rate for at least twenty years. In all 
channels of trade where steam could be employed she 
paid lavish subsidies, and literally destroyed fair com- 
petition, and created for herself a practical monopoly in 
the building of iron steamers, and a superior share in 
the ocean traffic of the world.” 


But enough for this introduction. Anyone who is really inter- 
ested in learning the truth regarding problems of American ship- 
ping will read the volume itself. Those who prefer to cuddle 
exploded theories rather than face unpleasant facts won’t read 
any more of it anyway. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE STATE BOARD: OF TRADE 
At Portland, Maine, March 30, 1898. 


Printed in pamphlet form and distributed nationally by vote of 
The State Board of Trade. 


For twenty years the American Merchant Marine has been 
the victim of every would-be legislator anxious to indulge in 
oratorical gymnastics without the bother of training—and nat- 
urally Congress, like many of “our common people,” have wearied 
of the subject. 

This lack of interest has been openly credited by many, who 
for the past quarter of a century have labored in Washington in 
behalf of this industry, to a lack of “cash arguments’’—and the 
circumstantial evidence is a bit disagreeable; but I am not pre- 
pared at present to accept that explanation. I believe the real 
trouble is that most Congressmen have never yet thoroughly 
investigated the subject, that they do not yet appreciate its real 
importance, and so let it slip from their minds like other things 
of little significance. The reason for their inattention is easily 
discovered. 

When this nation was founded the patriots, whose creation it 
was and whose lives had been risked so long in its behalf, united 
in an effort to preserve and develop in peace what they had so 
valiantly won in war, and every interest of the nation received 
the most searching consideration. 

Turn to the record of those days when Washington guided the 
nation with Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Ames, Madison and 
scores of other statesmen by his side. THERE are to be found 
the most luminous discussions of all our national problems— 
discussions untinctured by the poison of unblushing greed. 
THERE are to be found the unanswerable arguments put forth 
in behalf of an ocean commerce—arguments which have but 
gained force with the lapse of Time. 

So well did Washington understand these truths, so clearly did 


Wa 
he perceive the vital need of a merchant.marine sufficient for 
the needs of our ocean commerce, that his record in behali of 
shipping far exceeds that of any other president. Not that others 
lacked interest—he left nothing for them to do. Three times 
he applied to Congress for legislation in behalf of American 
shipping, and three times those old patriots promptly met his 
desires. In their reply to his last suggestion for further legisla- 
tion in aid of our merchant marine these members of Congress 
declared: “The encouragement of our own navigation has at all 
times appeared to us highly important. It will be incumbent on 
us to consider in what mode our Commerce and Agriculture can 
best be relieved from an injurious dependence on the navigation 
of other nations.” What would they say today? 

The results of their efforts were fearless laws giving the 
advantage of discriminations in tariff rates and tonnage duties 
to American shipping, and these laws, so emphatically declaring 
that the nation’s interests demanded the maintenance of a mer- 
chant marine sufficient for the ocean traffic of this country, left 
nothing to be added. Shipping flourished* for more than half a 
century, Congress turned its attention to other things, now and 
then tearing away bits of the bulwark which had been con- 
structed around shipping, until now, when those arguments of 
the nation’s founders are forgotten and our vessels are being 
brushed from the sea, sectional interests have so impressed 
themselves on all legislation that most of our Congressmen seem 
to be unable to realize that shipping can be a matter of vital 
interest to the whole country, but they look upon it as only one 
more of the New England hogs for which Government is asked 
to provide the meal for fattening purposes—and so little atten- 
tion is paid to the subject. 

Thus it is that today we may repeat the appeal of Edmund 
Randolph—one of many appeals which found their answer in the 
legislation under Washington: Said he: “Cast your eyes to 
your sea-ports, see how commerce languishes. This country 
with every advantage that can render commerce profitable, 


*“FTardly a port of Hurope there was, from Archangel to Trieste where 
the Yankee trader was not as familiar as the seasons; hardly an occasion 
where he was not present, with something to swap. As Nelson’s fleet lay lick- 
ing its wounds after Trafalgar, who should heave in sight but the ship ANN 
ALEXANDER of New Bedford, Captain Loum Snow, with a cargo of lumber, 
flour and apples—just what the fleet needed!” 


Morison’s Maritime History, 
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through defective legislation, is deprived of all these benefits.* 
As it is the spirit of all commercial nationals to engross the 
carrying trade this makes it necessary to defend our commerce.” 
And James Madison, who entered the Virginia Assembly in 
1776, was a delegate to the Continental Congress, a commanding 
delegate to the commercial congress of the states, a member of 
the convention which considered the new constitution and a 
member of Congress during both of Washington’s administra- 
tions, in his masterly speech on the proposed British treaty of 
1796, made these declarations and concluding predictions which 
come home with such startling force today. - 


MADISON’S WARNING 


“I shall now, sir,” said he, “consider the aspect in which the 
commercial articles of this treaty present themselves for consid- 
eration. In the free intercourse stipulated between the United 
States and Great Britain, it cannot be pretended that any advan- 
tage is gained by the former. It is well known that when our 
Government came into operation, the tonnage of America, 
employed in the British trade, bore a very inconsiderable pro- 
portion to the British tonnage. There being nothing on our side 
to counteract the influence of capital and other circumstances on 
the British side, that disproportion was the natural state of 
things. As some small balance to the British advantages our 
laws have made several regulations in favor of our shipping, 
among which is the important encouragement resulting from a 
difference of ten per centum in the duties paid by American and 
foreign vessels. Under this encouragement the American ton- 
nage has increased in a very respectable proportion to the 
British tonnage, and Great Britain has never deemed it prudent 
to frustrate or diminish the effect of this by attempting any 
countervailing measures for her shipping; being aware, no doubt, 
that we could easily preserve the difference by further meas- 
ures on our side; but under this treaty she has reserved to 
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*“Byery shipyard in the country has a similar tale to tell—some ruined 
and in receivers’ hands, others closed, and the remainder running at a loss. 
And so it is with our foreign-carrying trade for the two go hand in hand, The 
condition is truly deplorable. I am of the opinion that some bill giving a fixed 
rate on all vessels alike, based on capacity and mileage, and with a special 
subsidy for mail steamers, making it as simple and concise as possible, would 
be the least objectionable, the most speedy remedy, and therefore the most sat- 


isfactory measure.” 
Wm. D. Sewall, 1904. 
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herself the right to take such countervailing measures and we 
have surrendered the right to pursue further defensive action. It 
is justly to be apprehended, therefore, that under a restoration 
of things to their former state the American tonnage will 
relapse into its former disproportion to the British tonnage.”* 

Such were the words of Madison, and nothing can more gra- 
phically illustrate the benefits of the wise legislation which he 
recommended and the dangers of the policy which, when his 
warnings were forgotten, another generation permitted to suc- 
ceed it, than the following statement of our per capita tonnage 
engaged in the foreign trade during the years named: 

In 1790 there was one ton of American shipping engaged in 
foreign trade to every thirty-one of our inhabitants. In 1800 
there was one ton-to every eight inhabitants. In 1810 it was 
even a fraction better. In 1820 it was one ton to every fifteen 
inhabitants. In 1830, one ton to every twenty-two inhabitants. 
1840, one ton, to every twenty inhabitants. 1850, one ton to 
every fifteen inhabitants. 1860, one ton to every twelve inhab- 
itants. 1870, one ton to every twenty-five inhabitants. 1880, 
one ton to every 37 inhabitants. 1890, one ton to every sixty- 
six inhabitants.} 

It will be noticed that not until 1880 did our per capita ton- 
nage of shipping in the foreign trade drop below the point to 


*“TF ever there were an ill-advised and unfortunate act for the interest of 
American navigation, it was this one for maritime reciprocity. It was prac- 
tically compulsory, since our (peace) commissioners had promised it, This ex- 
plains why its enactment was virtually unopposed.” 

Bates’ “American Navigation.” 

+So long as comparatively small wooden sail vessels handled ocean com- 
merce, we had a great natural shipping advantage over competitors in the 
lower cost of construction and somewhat lower cost of operation: but foreign 
discriminatory laws and other heavy charges so hampered our ships that this 
natural advantage of ours in international carrying was practically neutralized. 
Hence our first Congress found American shipping in desperate straits. There- 
fore, Congress enacted discriminatory duty and tonnage laws which enabled 
our natural shipping advantages to become again effective. Then our shipping 
flourished. But as many foreign ports, particularly English, were entirely 
closed to our ships and we felt that our natural shipping advantages would in- 
sure us success if legislative or other discriminatory burdens were removed by 
all nations, we advocated reciprocity for international shipping. When steam 
appeared and the end of our natural advantages of lower costs began to ap- 
proach, reciprocity was gradually permitted by our competitors. with the re- 
sult that after our Civil War, shipping conditions in the United States and 
England were reversed; for England then had the advantage of cheaper cost of 
construction and operation, as compared with us, but as we failed to take any 
action necessary to meet that disadvantageous condition, as England had done 
when we had the advantage of cheaper cost and cheaper operation, our shipping 
in foreign trade necessarily disappeared, 
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which England had squeezed it while we were in her power ; 
that the loss between 1880 and 1890 was almost as great as that 
during the Civil War decade; that in 1890 the amount was but 
one-half what we had before our government was established ; 
and unless some legislative act, something showing at least a 
little of the independence and statesmanship which was mani- 
fested by Washington and his great associates—for upon’ this 
point Jefferson and Hamilton, Madison and Clay, Adams and 
Ames were able to meet in patriotic agreement, is passed, we 
shall face the new century with figures such as no American 
will wish to see compared with the stalwart ones of a_cen- 
tury ago.* 


HOW BUSINESS FLOURISHED 

And that our “aggravating” forms of aid to our shipping did 
not hurt our export trade, that they did not prevent us finding 
all the customers we wanted, is shown by this table of exports 
given for each five year period: 

Exports for 1791, $17,571,551. 

Exports for 1796, $67,064,097. 

Exports for 1801, $93,020,513. 

Exports for 1806, $103,787,000.—A gain of five hundred per 
cent. in fifteen years. 

Under that policy of encouragement to shipping the United 
States became a leader among maritime nations. Her ships 
were the largest and finest built and the commerce of this coun- 
try covered the globe. How we have fallen from that high 
estate is shown by the following figures taken from Lloyd’s 
Register: English shipping (and here only vessels of 100 tons 
and upwards are considered) 13,651,116 tons, the steamers alone, 
numbering 7,534, representing more than ten and one-half mil- 
lion tons. 

The United States stands with but 733 steamers, or about ten 
per cent. of the steam tonnage which her great rival possesses, 
though her sail fleet (most of it in the coastwise trade) makes a 
total nearly one-sixth as large as Great Britain’s magnificent 
neet 

In modern tonnage Germany is already far ahead of us, her 
record in 1897 being 1,029 steamers of more than one and one- 


*We did. 
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half million tons, while France is almost our equal, showing 602 
steamers of nearly one million tons. 

The figures of the Bureau Veritas make a less favorable show- 
ing for us, both the German and French easily leading us in 
numbers and gross tonnage of steamers (Germany showing 
nearly double our tonnage) while even the Spanish and Norwe- 
gians are found to be getting disagreeably near to us. 

But the real force of these figures, the serious nature of our 
present national neglect of this giant industry, is brought out in 
the potential tonnage of these above named countries; tof 2 
steamship can make several trips while a sailing vessel is mak- 
ing one and therefore the potential tonnage (the ability to carry 
freight) is far greater in the case of a steamer than in the case 
of a sailing vessel. England has a potential tonnage of 
30,064,198 tons; Germany 4,681,812 tons; the United States 
3,472,853 tons.* England shows a gain of more than a million 
tons over the figures of last year, her gain being more than a. 
third as much as all the tonnage we can show; Germany shows 
a gain of more than half a million tons; while the United States 
shows a loss of thousands—the only nation of importance which 
has failed to advance. 

Thus England leads the world on the sea today as she has 
done for a century and as she proposes to do, regardless of cost. 
How she gained this commanding lead is well stated in the 
Encyclopedia Brittannica. Says this frank British Authority: 

*“Tt is a national humiliation that we are now compelled to pay from 
twenty to thirty million dollars annually (exclusive of passage money which we 
should share with vessels of other nations) to foreigners for doing the work 
which should be done by American vessels, American-built, American-owned 
and American-manned. This is a direct drain upon the resources of the country 
of just so much money, equal to casting it into the sea, so far as this nation 
is concerned. A nation of the vast and ever-increasing interior resources of 
the United States must one day possess its full share of the commerce of these 
oceans no matter what the cost. Delay will only increase this cost and en- 
hance the difficulty of attaining the result. I therefore put in an earnest plea 
for early action in this matter, in a way to secure the desired increase of 
American commerce. . . . I regard it as of such great importance, affecting 
every interest of the country to so great an extent, that any method which will 
gain the end will secure a rich national blessing. Building ships and navigat- 
ing them utilizes vast capital at home; it employs thousands of workmen in 
their construction and manning; it creates a home market for the products of 
the farm and the shop; it diminishes the balance of trade against us precisely 
to the extent of freights and passage money paid to American vessels, and 
gives us a Supremacy upon the seas of inestimable value in ease of foreign 
wars. My opinion is that in addition to subsidizing very desirable lines of ocean 


traffic, a general assistance should be given in an effective way.” 
President Grant, Special Message, March 23, 1870. 
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“The shipping of the Italian Republics ‘excelled that of England 
in the Middle Ages; in the 16th century Spain was far ahead of 
her. But both Elizabeth and Charles offered bounties for the 
building of large craft (100 to 200 tons) and the Legislature was 
also assiduous in endeavoring to encourage this industry. In 
1790 her tonnage was 1,511,411 tons (United States 478,377 
tons). In 1830, excluding that of the colonies, it amounted to 
2,199,959 tons (United States 1,191,776 tons). British commerce 
received an enormous development, unparallelled in history, dur- 
ing the half century from 1826 to 1876. Shipping increased six 
fold from 1840 to 1876.” 


It will be noticed not only that shipping increased six fold dur- 
ing a period of thirty-six years, during more than one-half of 
which time we were making our greatest record as carriers in 
the world’s trade, but “British commerce received an enormous 
development” from the time we removed those differential 
aids from our shipping. And it should be remembered that Eng- 
land did not repeal her navigation laws until 1849, when steam 
was coming to the front and she saw that her position was 
secure. But this is not all. 

England has regularly (and since the publication of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation report in 94 free ship men have 
generally ceased denying this patent fact) given subsidies to aid 
such lines as she considered might be useful in crushing com- 
mercial opposition, and the admitted figures have varied from 
three and one-half to six and one-half millions of dollars per 
year. Besides these open aids are the subventions paid, nomi- 
nally for the kindness of certain favored companies in holding 
their vessels subject to demands in war, and like incidentals. 


ENGLAND’S GREAT SUBSIDIES 


But while it is absolutely impossible for one outside the min- 
istry to learn just how much England pays in bounties to her 
ships, a hint at the magnitude of the sum and the real purposes 
for which it is paid now and then comes out—as in this extract 
from the speech of Sir Lewis Davies, before the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, August 16th, 1897—this extract being taken 
directly from the official report published in the Chamber of 
Commerce Journal, London—and it will be noticed that that poor 
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old euphemism of a “mail contract” doesn’t appear here at all. 


Said Sir Lewis Davies: “The Canadians, when they saw that 
trade was being forced artificially, determined, as far as they 
could, to remove the obstacles that existed. They first under- 
took what they now had in hand with regard to the Atlantic 
service, and had contracted for four large steamers to be ready 
at the end of 1898, which would be placed on the Dominion serv- 
ice at Quebec in the summer, and Halifax or St. John’s in the 
winter; running to Liverpool or Milford Haven on this side, 
Canada to pay a subsidy of 500,000 dollars, and Great Britain 
one of 250,000 dollars, while the ships were to be approved by 
the British Admiralty. The ships were to be of the speed of the 
Campania and Lucania, and to have a minimum cold storage of 
500 tons, and a maximum of 1000 tons; they were also to carry 
emigrants for 15 dollars. These ships are being built and are to 
go into service next year.’* 


It will be noticed that Sir Lewis (talking among friends) 
bluntly calls this three-quarters of a million per year a subsidy 
and he also states that these steamers are especially designed to 
carry freight, such as beef. Now a brief calculation will show 
that the number of dollars which Canada is to contribute each 
year to these steamers is equal to ten per cent. of her total popu- 
lation; that if the United States should contribute proportion- 
ately it would mean a sum of more than seven millions. And 
Canada is doing this for a single line—England throwing in her 
quarter of a million as a thing not worth mentioning. 


Same old England—doing with money what she has failed to 

do with arms. Its the same spirit that found expression in the 
- London Sunday Review of March, 1813, where it is flatly 
declared “No one can deny that the war is waged by us for a 
monopoly of commerce. This spirit of monopoly extends to the 
exclusion of every nation from commercial freedom, which may 


*The Canadian Government having taken over the Grand Trunk Railway. 
has begun diverting all possible business from United States ports: has ad- 
vertised the Grand Trunk grain elevators and piers at Portland, Maine, for 
lease; and for five months each year, while Montreal’s port is closed, is haul- 
ing freight some 400 extra miles through ice and snow across very difficult 
territory, where two or three locomotives are required for each train, to deliver 
it through the Canadian ports of Halifax and St. Johns, at an additional ex- 
pense of at least $3.00 per ton over what it would cost to deliver it. as the 
Grand Trunk formerly did, through Portland, Maine. 


Portland Maine Hearing, October 8, 1926. 
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be presumed dangerous as a rival or competitor.* It has pros- 
trated all neutral rights.” 


GERMANY AND FRANCE 


While Germany, as compared with the United States, has but 
a small quantity of second-class sea-coast, she has recognized 
the truth of Prince Bismarck’s declaration that “The merchant 
service is the hand maid of all other industries, of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce.” That “on the day when the 
freight trade is given over to foreigners a mortal blow will be 
struck at all the industries of the country.” Accordingly Ger- 
many has put the powerful shoulder of her national resources 
to the stranded hull of her ocean traffic, and her maritime inde- 
pendence is secure. 


What France has done is shown by the following extract 
from the report of British Consul O’Neill, taken from the origi- 
nal London publication of May, 1896. Says this watchful repre- 
sentative of England’s interests at Rouen: “How often has it 
been said in England that the French shipbuilding interest has 
gained nothing by the bounties of construction and navigation. 
Writing from Rouen I can but doubt the truth of such state- 
ments. We have seen here a shipbuilding plant established 
whose slips I may say are too deep, for no sooner is one ves- 
sel launched than another takes its place, and not a rivet would 
be driven, or a plank laid or a workman employed were it not 
for the construction and navigation bounties granted by Gov- 
ernment.” It may be added that since this report was written 
by the consul the yards at Rouen have enormously developed 
and today are recognized by the world as having no superiors, 

*“Vessels have been seized without notice or warning, their voyages brok- 
eu up and the vessels condemned. There is reason to believe that this un- 
friendly and vexatious treatment was designed to bear harshly upon the hardy 
fishermen of the United States, with a view to political effect upon this govern- 
ment. Anticipating that an attempt may possibly be made by the Canadian 
authorities in the coming season to repeat their unneighborly acts toward our 
fishermen, I recommend you to confer upon the Wxecutive the power to 
suspend by Proclamation the operation of laws authorizing the transit of goods, 
wares and merchandise in bond across the territory of the United States to 
Cenada, and further, should such an extreme measure become necessary, to 
suspend the operation of any laws whereby the vessels of the Dominion of 
Canada are permitted to enter the waters of the United States.” President 
Grant, An. Message, 1870. As President Grant was known to be an undiluted 


American, who wasn’t afraid to act, his mere request made it unnecessary for 
him to take further action for the protection of our vessels. 
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in many respects being unequalled. The building bounty referred 
to amounts to about $13.00 per ton. 

In 1881 (when the act of assistance was passed) France had, 
outside of mail contract steamers, but.forty-seven steamers of 
72,985 gross tons. Ten years later she had 168 steamers of 
380,433 tons while now she has nearly a million tons of steamers 
besides two hundred thousand tons in sailing craft. Today there 
run from New York alone 17 British, 4 German, 4 French, 2 
Portuguese, 1 Danish, 1 Italian, 1 Dutch and 1 American line. 
The modern American should be grateful that in our own 
metropolis we are managing to hold our own with the Danish 
and Dutch even though we are beaten by the Portuguese and 
other nations. 

The extent to which England has gone in her efforts to down 
all competition and to secure the bulk of the world’s carrying 
trade is shown by the fact that since 1848 she has paid out to 
her ocean craft $8.00 to every $1.00 paid by America, and she 
even goes so far as to guarantee six per cent. dividends on steam- 
ship companies’ stock. Thus it happens that Mulhall is com- 
pelled to make this report: “During the last half century 
England’s shipping has increased 210 per cent., that of other 
countries 108 per cent., while that of the United States has stead- 
ily declined. England has risen from carrying 34 per cent. of the 
world’s commerce to carrying 56 per cent.”—more than half. 

All nations are now recognizing the effectiveness of Eng- 
land’s policy and the necessity of adopting a similar one if the 
products of their farms and factories are to be pushed into the 
markets of the world and a naval protection is to be maintained. 
Japan, the United States’ great rival of the near future in the 
east, has already taken the strongest action as is shown by the 
following article from the London Chamber of Commerce 
report: 


THE COMMERCIAL COMPETITION OF JAPAN 


“Preparations are being made for the opening in the ensuing 
autumn, of the subsidised line of Japanese steamers to London. 
Vessels of about 1,400 tons now ply between Yokohama and 
Bombay, fortnightly, and it is intended that these shall be 
replaced by ships of double the capacity, to carry passengers as 
well as the cargo. A law has been made during the current ses- 
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sion of the Imperial Diet which provides for the substantial 
encouragement of iron shipbuilding in the Japanese Empire, by 
grants of money toward the outlay upon hulls and engines of 
vessels constructed to Government specification. Of course 
there is a stipulation that such craft shall be available in time 
of war as transports or armed cruisers. Without involving the 
reader in a maze of intricate calculations, it may suffice to 
explain that the Japanese shipbuilder who may undertake to 
construct a steamer of 5,000 tons displacement, with engines of 
10,000 horse-power will be aided to the extent of £10,000 for the 
hull, and £5,000 for the engines. For every voyage she may 
make from Japan to London and back, her owners will be enti- 
tled to receive from the State close upon £2,000. Speed is a 
great point with the Japanese authorities, for they will allow 20 
per cent. extra for every knot in maximum speed beyond 10 
miles per hour, up to 17 knots. Subsidised vessels must carry 
the royal mails, when required to do so, free of all charge. This 
law will come into operation on October Ist, 1896, and will be in 
force for 15 years. 

The services to be established immediately are:—(1). Europe, 
12 voyages a year; (2). Australia, 12 voyages a year, and (3). 
China, Corea and Vladivostock 18 voyages a year.” 

Here is no ambiguity. The Japanese Government recognizes 
the necessity for a merchant marine and it knows that in order 
to secure one, with England in her present strong position, she 
must give substantial aid. Therefore she not only gives a 
fifteen year subsidy but she aids in the construction of the hulls 
and machinery.* 

“Why should she do it?” 

The answer appears in the words of the Secretary of the 


*«“Determined that when the crucial moment came she should not be found 
without ample means for transporting her armies, the government, under the 
leadership of Prince Ito and with the consent of the diet, enacted in March, 
1896, laws liberally encouraging shipbuilding and navigation. Under the Navi- 
gation Law ‘any Japanese subject or any commercial company whose partners 
or shareholders were all Japanese subjects engaged in carrying passengers 
and cargo between Japan and foreign countries, or between foreign ports, in 
their own vessels, which must be of at least 1,000 tons and registered in the 
shipping list of the Wmpire, became entitled to subsidies proportionate to the 
distance run and the tonnage of the vessels’; and under the shipbuilding law. 
bounties were granted for the construction of iron or steel vessels of not less 
than 700 tons gross by any Japanese subjects or any commercial company 
whose partners and shareholders were all Japanese.” 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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British Board of Trade, in the second edition of his Financial 
Essays (Bell & Sons, London, 1887). Having given the vast 
amounts paid out annually for ocean carriage he declares (page 
174). “Adding together the sixty millions (pounds, not dollars) 
for freight and the sixteen millions for miscellaneous charges, 
we arrive at a total of seventy-six millions ($380,000,000 in 
round numbers) as the share for cost of international convey- 
ance annually due to the United Kingdom at the present time.” 
Continuing he says: “A country with a large carrying trade 
may export little in the shape of commodities and yet be to all 
intents and purposes a considerable exporter. Its outlay in 
wages and provisions for ships’ crews, in equipping and repair- 
ing ships, in insurance and renewals, and the profits it earns are 
all parts of its exports as much as if they were stored up as 
commodities. That all these questions are substantial and not 
formal is shown by a single example of how much our view of 
the foreign trade of the United States, as compared with that 
of England, would be altered by taking account of this. It is a 
nice question if the United States of late years has been reducing 
its indebtedness abroad.’’* 

The force of the Secretary’s words comes out clearly when 
we recall that while for fifteen years self-constituted “philoso- 
phers,” by omitting freight charges, have juggled with export 
and import figures and have gone into verbose ecstacies because 
we have three times managed to thus create a pretended trade 
balance of $200,000,000, (at the same time pointing out with 
ludicrous profundity the utter ruin which England was bringing 
upon herself by permitting her recited exports to be exceeded 
by her imports,) Great Britain, by a merchant marine, has 
steadily held the true balance in her favor by amounts far larger 
than what these “statisticians” have ventured to claim for us. 

One of the most effective contributions which England makes 
to her ship-builders is the naval construction contracts. The 
yards of England receive more than one hundred millions for the 
construction of English and foreign warships, and this enormous 

*“The United States has been paying an enormous annual tribute to 
foreign countries in the shape of freight and passage money. The balance of 
trade as shown by the books of our custom houses has been largely reduced, 
and in many years altogether extinguished by this constant drain. I have 


felt, and have before expressed the feeling, that this condition of things was 
hoth intolerable and disgraceful.” 


President Benjamin Harrison, An, Message, 1892. 
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increase in the volume of the work ae be done makes it possi- 
ble to do all this work more cheaply. 


SHIPPING’S VAST IMPORTANCE 

But the bulk of the ocean traffic is in other hands and our 
shipping men cannot regain it without assistance. That the 
magnitude of the interests involved, the national benefits which 
come from it and the great advantages which the farmer and 
manufacturer would derive from a restored merchant marine, 
amply justify the strongest efforts for the restoration of our 
shipping is brought home by a few comparisons. - 

We have spent millions to build up an iron industry and we 
boast of its giant importance; yet England’s annual receipts 
from her shipping surpasses by millions the yearly output of all 
the metals of this country—iron, silver, gold, copper and the 
others combined. (See page 312 Statistical Abstract, Govt.) 
The value of her ships’ earnings each year exceed by millions the 
value of the largest cotton crop we ever produced. (Page 285, 
Ss. A.) We justly look with pride on our tremendous wheat 
crops to which the people of the world turn their eyes for food, 
and yet the earnings of Britain’s merchant marine each year 
often exceed the total value of that crop. (298 S.A.) We exult 
over the huge exportations of wheat which we made last year, 
and men go into editorial ecstacies over the way this high 
priced grain is “drawing the yellow gold of Europe to swell the 
coffers of America,” but a glance at Government’s own figures 
(Page 125, Commerce and Navigation of the United States) 
shows that the total value of all our breadstuffs exported last 
year, not only wheat, but corn, barley, oats, rye, etc., all taken 
together amounted to but little more than one-half what Eng- 
land quietly drew from other nations as her tribute for carry- 
ing their goods. For months the newspapers have rung, and 
justly, with enthusiastic comments on the magnificence of our 
exports of manufactured goods, figures having been reached 
which we had never before approached, and yet England’s 
receipts from her shipping, during the same period, exceeded 
our grand total by more than a hundred million. 

These comparisons are but a few of the many which might be 
given, and are useful in aiding the mind to grasp the significance 
of figures in the tremendous altitude of hundreds of millions. 
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They are designed to impress one with the vast importance of 
this shipping question, to call attention to an industry on the 
sea of greater magnitude than almost any on the land, an indus- 
try of immense value not only to New England, but to the whole 
nation. If these figures could be once understood by the people 
at large Congress would be compelled to take action. 

“But what action?” 

So many doctors have appeared with favorite remedies that 
a stubborn disagreement has resulted and the champions of these 
various remedies are apparently resolved to stand by and see 
the patient die rather than admit the possibility of a cure by 
any other means than that which each one of them specially 
favors. 

Bounties have been suggested, but the raising of the funds 
and the manner of regulating them has been left unprovided 
for. Differential tariff duties have many supporters, but the 
fact that those treaties, against which Madison warned us, 
would need to be abrogated and thus delay caused, counts 
against them. Free ships have been demanded, but since Lloyd's 
Gazette came out with the announcement that the Norwegians 
are driving the English out of the business wherever they have 
met in free ocean competition, and are rapidly entering all lines of 
freight business, the natural answer to the advocates of this 
system has been: “If England, having the trade and vessels to 
start with, can’t sail these craft successfully, without aid 
against such competition, what’s the use of us trying?” 


AN EASY RESTORATION 


Clearly our unaided merchant marine must continue to rap- 
idly disappear or we must adopt tactics similar to those of our 
rivals. This means that Government aid must be given, for 
surely this nation, with the danger which threatens our agricul- 
tural supremacy, cannot afford to give up the creation of an 
ocean fleet with all its vast commercial and industrial worth in 
times of peace and its priceless value in time of war. And a 
revival of but a part of the wise legislation of the founders of 
this nation is sufficient for the restoration of our maritime 
importance. 

For our first Congress provided that a tax of fifty cents per 
ton should be laid upon every foreign craft entering our ports, 
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the American paying but six cents—an indirect bounty of forty- 
four cents per ton tor the American. The re-enactment of this 
law would, like discriminating duties, necessitate the abrogation 
ot treaties; but it offers the proper solution of the problem,—a 
tonnage tax of filty cents per ton on all vessels in the foreign 
trade, both American and toreign, the tunds thus raised to be 
expended in payments to such American vessels as are employed 
in international commerce a¢cording to the number of miles 
sailed per year with cargo. 

Reference to “Commerce and Navigation of the United States” 
for 1897 shows that of 23,700,250 tons of shipping entered in 
our ports from foreign countries but 5,525,328 tons were Amert- 
can. If, therefore, a tax of fifty cents per ton had been col- 
lected from all of these vessels, American and foreign alike, the 
foreigner would have paid three dollars to every one paid by 
the American and a fund of $11,880,125 would have been secured 
with which to aid our merchant marine. The fact that this sum 
would have yielded, on an average, more than ten dollars per 
ton, for the year, to American vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, shows that we could easily resume a strong position on 
the water by this means. 

The proposed method of raising this fund makes its equitable 
distribution a simple matter, the steamer’s advantage in speed 
being offset by the more frequent tonnage duties she would be 
compelled to pay, and thus the same rate could be used for all— 
and that old dispute between sail and steam as to just compen- 
sation be eliminated. 

Since steamers would be limited to two, and sailing craft to 
one, payment per month, the short-voyage craft would be pro- 
tected while a bounty would really be placed upon long voyages, 
and thus our transoceanic carrying would increase—other 
nations would begin to contribute something to us in the form of 
freight money, as we have been contributing to England by the 
hundreds of millions during the past quarter of a century because 
of faulty legislation. 

Since so large a share of vessels recorded as engaged in the 
foreign trade are really doing coastwise service and are unfit - 
for deep sea trade, the enactment of such a law as this would 
mean the prompt construction of a fleet of modern ships and a 
great revival of ship-building would result. Yet the system is 
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self-adjusting: as soon as our fleet reaches a size sufficient for 
the needs of our commerce, the falling off in foreign tonnage 
dues and the increase in the number of vessels sharing in them 
will prevent excessive building. 

This system aids vessels when carrying cargoes from, as well 
as to, this country, does not require any change in treatise, does 
not disturb our tariff adjustment, will not burden our people and 
can be put in force at once.* Details are simple—the building of 
steamers suitable for cruisers can be encouraged by provisions 
for paying such craft tonnage aid upon two thirds of the gross 
tons. 

The fact that for more than half a century and under the 
administrations of all political parties, we paid our vessels a 
tonnage bounty of forty-four cents per ton, makes clear our 
right to renew such aid if we see fit; and the fact that England 
last year made a profit of half a million on lighthouse dues 
alone, dues which our vessels were obliged to pay her while this 
‘country was furnishing free lights indicates that we are more 
than justified in taking such action as that proposed. Surely 
if she has a right to make a profit off light dues which she com- 
pels our ships to pay, we have a right to make a little profit off 
tonnage dues which we can ask her ships to pay. . . . fF 


*“How are we to build up a great trade if we have not the certain and 
constant means of transportation upon which all profitable and useful ecom- 
merce depends? And how are we to get the ships if we wait for the trade to 
develop without them? The Government must open these gates of trade, and 
open them wide; open them before it is altogether profitable to open them, or 
altogether reasonable to ask private capital to open them,” 

Pres. Wilson, An. Mess., 1914. 
+Our national development will be one-sided and unsatisfactory so long as 
the remarkable growth of our inland industries remains unaccompanied by 
progress on the seas, There is no lack of constitutional authority for legisla- 
tion which shall give ito this country maritime strength commensurate with its 
industrial achievements and with its rank among the nations of the earth.” 
Pres. McKinley, An. Mess. 1899, 
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_SUMMARY OF ADDRESS DELIVERED MAY 8, 1922 


At the Annual Convention of the National Association of 


Manufacturers, the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


From the time when Sir Walter Raleigh hammered into the 
brains of English statesmen the fact that no nation which 
entrusted the carriage of its foreign commerce to alien vessels 
could be truly prosperous,* England has borne in mind that great 
commercial truth; and it is of especial interest to Americans to 
note that never since the Government of the United States was 
established has England permitted her rivals even to approach 
the point where they could carry one-half of her foreign-going 
cargoes. She never has permitted the tonnage of the United 
States to equal the tonnage flying her flag; and when the United 
States was at the zenith of its shipping glory, possessing the 
finest types of ships—both sail and steam,—the most that the 
United States and all other countries together could secure of 
the foreign commerce of England was 41% ; and during the very 
days that Fourth of July orators are accustomed to refer to as 
those when we were leaders upon the sea, the ports of that little 
island alone had a half-million tons more of shipping engaged 
exclusively in foreign trade than the United States could show 
registered in that service. 

While we, by the Act of 1828, had exposed our ships to the 
competition of the world, England retained controlling prefer- 
ences for her vessels up to 1850, or until her subsidised steam- 
ship lines had become established and her shipyards been put in 
a position to produce a type of tonnage which gave her advan- 
tages over competitors. These advantages she never has yielded, 
but how she took advantage of our concessions is shown by the 

*“Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade; whosoever com- 


mands the trade of the world commands the riches of the world, and conse- 


quently the world itself.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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fact that from 1830, when protection of-our ships in foreign 
trade was removed, to 1850, when our subsidy-aided Collins line 
steamers began operations, the percentage of our foreign com- 
merce carried in American vessels dropped from 88% to 59%; 
and only the fact that American shipmasters were so superior to 
British and had the commercial knowledge which enabled them 
to trade as well as sail, prevented much more serious losses. 
With the advent of the cable the knowledge of the home office 
became available to British and American ships alike and then 
our former advantage in superior personnel vanished. 

The recognized truth that only through its own ships can a 
country properly develop its foreign trade makes it evident that 
only through such a merchant marine as we propose can the 
foreign trade of this country be properly developed,* and the 
industries of this country be given their proper opportunities. 
Shipping is a means and not an end. 

We, like England, must carry a majority of our foreign com- 
merce or the prosperity of this country must be limited and 
imperiled. Support of an American merchant marine is much 
more than the support of a single industry. It is a support 
which is essential to all the industries of this country, and when 
this fact is once appreciated there can be no hesitancy on the 
part of anyone who is sincerely desirous of seeing this country 
prosperous in giving whole-hearted support to any legislation 
that will give us an adequate merchant marine for our for- 
eign trade. 

One very common plea, apparently adopted for the purpose of 
misleading the public, appears in the statement so often made 
that the United States aims to become commercially supreme 
upon the seas. No intelligent American aims at that. England, 
as an island empire, necessarily must have a great merchant fleet 
to enable her to control a majority of her foreign commerce. 
What thoughtful Americans desire is that the United States 


shall have a merchant fleet sufficient to enable this country to 


*“American ships for American commerce means American trade for 
American merchants.”—Wm, W. Bates. 


The development of trade since 1922, just reported by the Department of 
Commerce, strikingly confirms this proposition as stated by Bates. 
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handle a proper proportion of its foreign commerce,* and the 
proportion which England has insisted on carrying of her own 
foreign commerce, viz., from 60 to 75%, is good enough for us 
—but we should insist upon carrying as much as that in the 
interest of the people of this country. 


Theorists, or worse, who never had their money in American 
vessels, may make declarations, but the solid fact remains—that 
for forty years it has cost from 25 to 50% more to operate 
American vessels than it did to operate foreign vessels; and the 
fact that strong American firms, like the Sewalls of Bath, Maine, 
whose people had been operating vessels for nearly a century, 
who owned fine yards in which, with their own money, they 
could build and repair steel ships, have been forced to sacrifice 
their fleets and abandon their yards to their own great loss, 
leaves absolutely nothing effective to be said against’ this truth. 
American ships can not remain in the foreign trade without 
national assistance,+ until they have become established and the 
advantages which their competitors now enjoy and for a long 
time have enjoyed, overcome. 


To claim anything else is merely to say in effect that we don’t 
want American ships to carry any material part of the com- 
merce of this country—that we don’t want to enlarge the mar- 
kets for American products or give increased employment to 
American labor. 


*“T cannot too strongly urge the policy of authorizing the establishment of 

a line of steamships regularly to ply between this country and foreign ports, 

and upon our own waters for the transportation of the mail. The example of 
the British Government is well worthy of imitation in this respect... .” 
President Tyler. An. Message, 1844. 


+“Tf ‘Government Aid’ is a fair term—and T think it is—to apply to au- 
thorizations aggregating $75,000.000 to promote good roads for market high- 
ways, it is equally fit to be applied to the establishment and maintenance of 
American market highways on the seas. If Government aid is the proper 
designation for fifteen to forty millions annually expended to improve and 
maintain inland waterways in aid of commerce, it is a proper designation for 
a needed assistance to establish and maintain ocean highways where there is 
actual commerce to be earried .... We have aided industry through our 
tariffs: we have aided railway transportation in land grants and loans, we 
have aided the construction of market roads and improvement of inland wa- 
terways. We have aided reclamation and irrigation and the develonment of 
waterpower. and we have loaned seed grains in anticipation of harvests. We 
expended millions in investigation and experimentation to promote a common 
benefit, though a limited few are the direct beneficiaries, We have loaned hun- 
dreds of millions to promote the marketing of American goods. It has all been 


mendable and highly worth while.” 
ae E President Harding, Message, Nov. 21, 1922. 
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To those who plead “the cost” as an excuse for not aiding the 
restoration of our merchant marine, I reply in the words of 
President Harrison: “I, too, am an advocate of economy in our 
national expenditure, but it is a misuse of terms to make -this 
word describe a policy that withholds an expenditure for the 
purpose of extending our foreign commerce.’* 


*“There is nothing more justly humiliating to the national pride and noth- 
ing more hurtful to the national prosperity than the inferiority of our mer- 
chant marine compared with that of other nations whose general resources, 
wealth and seacoast lines do not suggest any reason for their supremacy upon 
the sea. That the great steamship lines sailing under the flags of England, 
I’rance, Germany, Spain and Italy, were promoted and have since been and 
now are liberally aided by grants of public money is generally known. I am an 
advocate of economy in our national expenditure, but it is a misuse of terms 
to make this word describe a policy that withholds an expenditure for the pur- 
pose of extending our foreign commerce. The enlarged participation of our 
people in the carrying trade, the new and increased markets that will be 
opened for the products of our farms and factories, and the fuller and better 
employment of our mechanies which will result from a liberal promotion of 
our foreign commerce, insure the widest possible diffusion of benefit to all the 
states and to all our people.” 


President Benjamin Harrison, An. Message, 1889. 
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ADDRESS AT FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


September 29, 1922. 


I am not here to make a speech. I am here to give you facts 
for consideration and action. If any fact presented by me is to 
be challenged, let it be challenged here. If any proposition stated 
by me is not fully understood, let inquiry be made at once that 
possibility of misunderstanding may be eliminated. 

I might quote the declaration of Washington who secured 
from the patriotic Congresses of his day legislation giving lib- 
erally both direct and indirect aids to American shipping—with 
magnificent results. I might quote the unchallengeable lan- 
guage of Jefferson as to the absolute need of merchant ships 
under our own Flag; I might recall the prophetic words of 
Madison, when, fighting for the retention of aids granted by the 
first Congresses, he foretold the fate of American shipping 
should those aids he withdrawn; but it has become fashionable 
for certain apostles of so-called modern thought to assume that 
those real statesmen had not the wisdom that would enable them 
to appreciate or solve the problems of cur times—that we can 
not safely rely upon their advice; and so I pass them by. 

I might repeat the well-known truth that no nation ever has 
established itself upon the sea without liberal government aids,* 

*“While Eneland was fighting for political freedom, the Dutch became the 
real masters of the sea. They (the Dutch) were now at the height of their 
maritime glory, their merchant ships penetrated to every quarter of the glob» 
and they were able to grasp and keep to themselves Jarge and valuable portions 


of the carrying trade (of England) thus laying the foundation for their wealth 
and greatness.” 
Lindsay, British Historian. 

“When the English were at last awakened by the advice of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and other writers who followed him, to a full consciousness of their 
own strength and of their previous legislative errors, they, with characteristic 
energy, resolved to adopt the most effective measures then in their power to 
remedy existing evils. Under this far-reaching act (Navigation Act of 1651) 
the trade between England and her colonies and the British Coasting trade was 
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and quote the laws of England, Germany and Japan, but the 
encyclopedia tells all that—and excuse for scattering discus- 
sion is the delight of theorists. Therefore, I will deal only with 
facts now active. 

The ocean-borne commerce of the United States is the great- 
est international prize in the commercial world. In 1921 it 
exceeded eighty-five million tons of cargo and gave employment 
to one hundred and thirty-eight million tons of shipping. The 
first six months of this year show a marked increase in the 
volume of that business. 


Since one hundred and thirty-eight million tons of shipping 
were employed to transport eighty-five million tons of cargo, it 
is obvious that on the average those ships sailed one-third 
empty, and those shipowners had to charge enough for the car- 
riage of these two-thirds cargoes to keep the whole fleet going. 
Now, if we can give the United States ships full cargoes, we can 
reduce the cost per ton of cargoes carried. That this is not 
theory is being demonstrated by our ships running from South 
America to Atlantic and Pacific ports. Those steamers first ran 
at a heavy loss, but, nevertheless, we ran them and have enabled 
Americans to build up that South American trade, so that today 
both lines are running full and carrying at reduced rates. 

What those few ships have done under such encouragement as 
we have been able to give them, the many ships which this 
nation owns will be able to do under similar government 
encouragement. 


strictly confined to English bottoms English owned and manned substantially 
by English seamen. The act contained further provisions in support of Bri- 
tish shipping, the effect of which was greatly to prejudice foreign shipping in its 
competition for the British carrying trade. From the point of view of the 
Dutch, indeed, it was a ‘vile act and order’ to be resisted at all costs.” 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
“The unequivocal object of this clause (quoted from the Navigation Act) 
was to secure to England, without however considering the interests of her 
colonies, the whole carrying-trade of the world, Europe alone excepted.” 
Lindsay. 

‘The effect upon the Dutch who were at that time the carriers of the sea 
was immediate and disastrous. There is no means of learning how much it 
cost Great Britain to take possession of her foreign and colonial trade in this 
manner. Directly or indirectly the costs were enormous but the results were 
tremendous and no one can maintain that the end did not justify the means.” 

cone , Meeker, in his History of Subsidies. 

It is undeniable that from the date of these laws the merchant navy of 
England steadily increased; and that soon afterwards the power over the seas 
previously claimed by the Dutch was permanently transferred to the English.” 

Lindsay. 
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The obvious fact that the only way- in which American ships 
can get cargoes to carry in our foreign trade is by reducing the 
rates to a point below which a large part of the foreign craft 
cannot go is too often overlooked. 

Had American vessels been in a position to take their proper 
share of our ocean cargoes last year it probably would have 
meant an average reduction in freight charges of nearly two dol- 
lars per ton, or a total saving of $150,000,000.—a saving to the 
benefit of all our people. And, since we have no intention of 
attempting to carry all our foreign commerce, but only the same 
share of ours that England always insists on carrying of her 
foreign commerce, a large part of that saving will come-out of 
the profits of those foreign lines which are able to meet our 
rates. That some foreign lines would be able to do this is 
well known. 

Take the case of the Furness, Withy Co., the greatest line of 
freight-carrying steamships in the world—1l67 vessels In the 
annual report of that company just made, its president, Sir 
Frederick Lewis, who is also president of Great Britain’s Cham- 
ber of Shipping, after lamenting the fact that the business last 
year was as bad as it possibly could be, was able to announce 
that after carrying three-quarters of a million to surplus, mak- 
ing all necessary allowances for depreciation, etc., and paying all 
government taxes, there remained for the stockholders, free of 
income taxes, a ten per cent. dividend.* How many industries 
in the United States were able to give their stockholders a clear 
ten per cent., to say nothing of increasing the surplus, last year? 

Of course, the ability of this great corporation to show such 
earnings was in part due to the vast and widely spread busi- 
ness it had built up through many years; but its experience 
shows what can be done once our shipping is given necessary 
support while establishing itself, and it also shows that there 
are companies who will share with us in creating those savings 
which our people are to secure through the low freight rates 
which our ocean competition will compel and maintain. Our 
maritime history tells us that. 


*“Sinee 1885 foreign ships have carried over $50,000,000.000 of our 
foreign commerce, Estimating the freight at 15 per cent., we have paid them 
over $7,500,000,000 for getting our products to their markets and supplying 
our own. Of what benefit is a balance of trade in our favor if we pay out most 
of it for freight?” Senator Wesley L. Jones, Washington, Sept. 8, 1913. 
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GOVERNMENT AID ALONE 


That government aid alone can enable American ships to 
regain their proper position on the seas is recognized by every 
man informed on shipping affairs.* Opposed, as all foreigners 
are, to such aid for American ships, rievertheless Lloyd’s—Eng- 
land’s marine authority—in its issue of July 17, last declared, 
“Tf American shipbuilding is to be lifted out of its present stag- 
nation it will only be by some artificial stimulus as the Shipping 
Subsidy Bill.” 

This need of government aid was overwhelmingly and non- 
partisanly declared by Congress in 1920, and the way foreign 
shipping interests have been able to prevent this American 
knowledge from achieving results has been by causing a division 
of opinions as to remedies and aggravating these opinions when- 
ever possible by injecting political bias. They get the two fire 
companies fighting as to which one shall “hook on to the 
hydrant,” and meantime the house is burning down. 

That the foreigners have no doubt that this present Subsidy 
Bill will give America her proper position on the sea, and that 
they absolutely must defeat it, is clearly shown by their words 
and acts. Take this declaration of September 7, in FAIRPLAY 
—England’s maritime voice: 

We have these definite conditions to face, and if that 
problem should not prove capable of solution by friendly 
cooperation with the object of increasing the trade of 
the world, it is for the authorities to consider how the 
situation is to be met. And in this case time is the 
essence of the contract, for the shipping subsidy bill is 
due for debate in the Senate in December, and if the 
November elections should convince President Harding 
that the people are behind him, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that he will be less urgent in trying to get the 
measure through than he has shown himself hereto- 
fore. 

If in the case of a nation so powerfully situated as the 
United States, there are signs that the economic idols 
we worship have no power across the Atlantic, then 
we should not be doing our duty if we failed to over- 


haul our magazine and provide our gods with a suffi- 
ciency of thunder-bolts. 


*“ANl the great commercial nations pay heavy subsidies to their merchant 
marine, so that it is obvious that without some wise aid from Congress the 
United States must lag behind in the matter of a merchant marine.” 

Lr rhe? Pres. Taft, An. Mess., 1911. 
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What does this mean? Obviously they propose to fight this 
bill in the present campaign to show President Harding that the 
people of the United States are not behind him; they and their 
unconscious, as well as conscious, servants are to do all in their 
power to secure an adverse decision on election day. But, going 
farther than this, are the British “authorities” expected to inter- 
fere with legislation pending in the United States Congress? 
Why do they merely call attention to debate in the Senate and 
ignore the House? 

That little slip exposes their whole plan. Debate in the House 
is limited; therefore, they know it is useless for them to kill 
time there. But they know that debate in the Senate is unlim- 
ited and that the short session is coming on. Therefore, it is 
obvious that they have only to “overhaul their magazine and 
provide their gods with a sufficiency of thunderbolts” to defeat 
this shipping bill by delay in the Senate.* 


HAVE THHY THE GODS? 

But, have they gods in the Senate who will serve them by 
using this “sufficiency of thunderbolts” to defeat that shipping 
bill? I do not believe they have; but time and the character of 
debate there will show. Anyway, their campaign does demon- 
strate that they at least have no doubt that this shipping bill 
will give the United States a great merchant marine—and that 
fact ought to count with Americans who think. 

Yet as preparatory to this Senate campaign you will find 
every foreignly influenced writer and publication busily engaged 
in compiling and presenting misleading literature to be loaded 
upon constituents for transmission to Senators. Those articles 
already are appearing, some of them no doubt innocently writ- 
ten, however inspired. 

To refer to but one of many. Last month a prominent maga- 
zine, published in the United States, printed a very smoothly 
manufactured article which practically condemned the ship sub- 
sidy bill as a graft measure for the benefit of a few; as unneces- 
sary because American shipping men could succeed in the for- 
eign trade without government aid if they really wanted to, and 
it cited Robert Dollar as an American who had so succeeded. 
This writer didn’t suspect when he prepared this effusion that 


*That is what happened—the bill never came to a vote, 
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in the same number of the magazine where his output was to 
appear would also appear an article by Robert Dollar himself 
showing why he, Captain Dollar, could not run his foreign trade 
ships successfully under the Flag of the United States and giv- 
ing actual figures which revealed that in the Pacific trade, where 
he is engaged, the crew cost of a British ship is less than one- 
half that of an American ship, and that of the Japanese still 
lower. 

Nor could this theorist know that while his article was being 
read the ship news would report the chartering of five more 
- Japanese steamers by Captain Dollar because unaided American 
ships couldn’t meet such cheer ae and Captain Dollar had to 
use Japanese craft. 

But that’s as near to the truth as these writers who oppose 
American shipping legislation generally get; and that’s a sam- 
ple of the literature that is now being, and will continue to be, 
spread about this country for the purpose of supplying “a suf- 
ficiency of thunderbolts” for those imaginary gods in the 
Senate. 


But attacks on our shipping are not limited to fighting legisla- 
tion—they follow the ships themselves. It’s unnecessary to re- 
mind you what happened to our two American Consuls in New- 
castle, England, when it was found that they had dared remind 
possible travelers that the nation by which they were employed 
had ships available ;* or to recall the Egyptian cotton attempt 
which, had it been successful, would have given such high rates 
to British ships and handicapped the cotton manufacturer of this 
country by increased cost of his raw material; or the order that 
compels two hundred thousand tons of Alsatian phosphate, 
owned by Americans, to be shipped through Dunkirk and in 
French ships; but let’s take a case that hits you people of the 
West directly and where you live. 


Get this! If American-produced goods are carried by Ameri- 
can railroads to an American port on the Pacific and transported 
thence by American ships to Australia, those goods are taxed at 
the Australian Custom House on home value plus the whole cost 
of that transportation across the United States territory; but if 
those same goods are carried by Canadian railroads to a British 


*The foreign government required and secured their removal. 
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port and thence to Australia, no tax is levied on the amount paid 
for transportation over Canadian roads. 

The result is that the bulk of such cargoes is necessarily 
shipped over Canadian railroads to British ports to avoid that 
extra tax which the foreigner thus imposes on United States 
transportation; and the fact that 68% of all the commerce pass- 
ing through the Port of Vancouver last year was furnished by 
goods coming from or going to the United States, American 
commerce, shows how effective this discriminatory law is. Men 
can’t afford to be taxed $25 or $30 a carload for the privilege of 
patronizing American transportation. 4 

Now, it’s obvious where you producers of the Great West are 
affected by this diversion of freight from American railroads—to 
say nothing of ships. 

In order for you to get the cheapest possible rate on the goods 
you ship to the Atlantic Seaboard it is necessary for the railroads 
to secure return freight so that the cars may not be coming back 
to you empty, and thus compel you to pay expenses both going 
and coming. But by this discrimination the bulk of the freight 
that should be carried westward to your benefit is diverted to the 
railroads serving your Canadian competitor, and thus the busi- 
ness that should be helping you is being used to help your com- 
petitor to improve his rail facilities and to handicap your rail fa- 
cilities. The fact that this discriminatory practice has been de- 
priving a single line of American steamers running from San 
Francisco to Australia of from four to six hundred tons of cargo 
each voyage indicates how great is the tonnage involved. 


Now I’ve said nothing of the fact that under the Limitation of 
Armament Treaty an adequate merchant marine is absolutely 
essential to this country—you all understand that. Nor have I 
referred to the great industry which an American Merchant Ma- 
rine in service creates—the building, supplying, operating and 
maintaining of ships and the half-billion dollars that we'll pay 
out to somebody’s ships this next year and every following year 
for carrying our cargoes; but I’m calling your attention to the 
fact that American ships are absolutely essential to the proper 
development of your foreign markets* and that constant, ade- 

*“Moreover, we can develop no true or effective American policy without 


ships of our own—not ships of war, but ships of peace, carrying goods and 
carrying much more: creating friendships and rendering indispensable services 
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quate service on the ocean at rates which America can control 
and see that you are not discriminated against to the advantage 
of your competitors can only be had through an American Mer- 
chant Marine. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who declared: 


“The marketing of our productions will be at the 
mercy of any nation which has possessed itself exclu- 
sively of the means of carrying them; and our politics 
may be influenced by those who command our 
commerce.” 


There’s a very practical as well as serious warning in that last 
clause. 


to all interests on this side of the water. They must n x 
and forth between the Americas. They are the only ce fats Gees 
the delicate fabric of sympathy, comprehension, confidence and mutual de- 
pendence in which we wish to clothe our policy of America for Americans.” 
President Wilson, Annual Message, 1915. 
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ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS, NEW YORK 
October 18, 1922 


I propose to discuss the shipping bill now actually before Con- 
gress; not that misrepresentation which innocent as well as 
guilty opponents of American shipping have been presenting to 
the public as such. 

Commercially speaking, the essence of the bill is to be found 
under Title VI; most other parts of the bill are merely auxiliaries 
to provide, or to make possible, the services contemplated by this 
section of the Act. 

Title VI provides for the creation of a joint board, made up by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the United States 
Shipping Board from members of these two bodies, which board 
shall secure the proper coordination of rail and water transpor- 
tation. This means that our duties then will begin at the gate- 
way of the farm or factory and end only when the products from 
those places are safely in the warehouse abroad; that ships and 
cars will be where needed. 

This cooperation between the rail and ship services will mean 
the virtual elimination of traffic blockades such as that from 
which the Central West has recently suffered to such a terrible 
extent, and also mean a great reduction in demurrage charges 
which, through delays in delivery, or unloading and loading of 
cars, impose every year such tremendous burdens and losses 
upon goods in transit—which losses ultimately fall upon the 
American producer and consumer. Therefore, this bill might 
well be entitled “An Act to Compel Efficiency in International 
Transportation.” 

The fact that the grain producers of Nebraska and Iowa alone 
within the past month lost one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars for the reason, as stated by the President of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, that there had been “a complete break- 
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down of transportation due to the starvation of our railroads for 
several years,” shows where the people of the Middle West have 
a special interest in this measure to secure adequate transporta- 
tion for their products. 

That this lack of adequate rail transportation was not wholly 
the result of home inactivities or neglect is clearly indicated by 
the immense amount of American freight which, on account of 
preferential treatment accorded by foreigners to cargoes which 
are carried to the Pacific by Canadian railroads instead of by 
American railroads, has been diverted to Canadian lines and 
Canadian ports. 


Co-ordination of rail and water transportation means adequate 
rail and water services for Americans at all times; and only Gov- 
ernment aid can establish such co-operation. 

Another straight business result absolutely assured by’ our 
proposed shipping legislation is the lowering of ocean transpor- 
tation charges on American goods.* The only way in which 
American ships can get their cargoes is by making the carrying 
of those cargoes by American ships cheaper than their carriage 
by foreign ships. This means an ocean freight rate low enough 
to eliminate from our foreign carrying trade all the uneconomi- 
cal foreign ships now operating there and the forcing of strong 
foreign companies, like the Furness, Withy line (which even last 
year was able to pay its stockholders 10% free of income tax) 
to produce and put into our service the most economical ships— 
all to the great advantage of our producers and consumers. The 
complete truth of this assertion has just been again demon- 
strated—this time in our South American trades. Here it is: 

For forty years the Lamport & Holt line maintained a mon- 
grel sort of steamship service between New York and South 
America, A little more than a year ago the Shipping Board es- 
tablished an adequate service there. As a result of our competi- 
tion that British line was compelled to improve its passenger 

*“Before the Collins Line was established. the Cunard steamers were re- 
ceiving £7.10s per ton freight, which was so much a monopoly rate that in twe 


years after ‘the Collins Line had commenced, the rate of freight fell to £4 per 
ton.” 


Lindsay, British Historian. 
The progressive reduction in freight rates produced by our African line 
from $23.00 per ton in 1922 to $10.00 per ton in 1925 is a good illustration of 
this proposition today, 
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service and is now putting into that trade three motor ships of 
ten thousand tons each—and motor ships for long voyages are 
by far the most economical type of ship now known. That im- 
provement means a reduction in freight rates there which the 
competition of American ships alone brought about—and only 
Government aid made this competition by American ships pos- 
sible. For every extra dollar the Government spends maintain- 
ing such competition the people of the United States will save 
two for the foreigner must also reduce his charge—and our 
trade with South America is steadily growing. 

This reduction in transportation costs through Americafi com- 
petion is a fundamental principle in the shipping bill—one which 
our competitors fully recognize, as is shown by such admissions 
as the “Sheffield Telegraph’s” declaration that “the subsidy paid 
will really come out of foreign ships,” but one which opponents 
of American shipping always ignore or try to bury under an 
abundance of noise. Even faithful Lloyd’s sees the handwriting 
and after reviewing its merchant fleet closes with the words 
(September 27) : 

“Tt is evident that we must set about improving the 
efficiency of our cargo-carrying fleet by ridding it of 
these 25-year-old vessels and replacing them with new, 
economic ships, motor ships for preference.” 

That means improved ocean transportation for the people of 
this Country and an improvement which only American competi- 
tion brought about.* All European authorities point to the “sur- 
plus of world shipping” produced by American building as the 
cause of that great reduction in freight rates of which they com- 
plain. 

Now the Shipping Board has a great number of steamers 
whose hulls are perfect but whose war-built machinery must be 
replaced, and thus through the provisions of this shipping bill the 
United States can be given promptly a fleet of economical motor 


*“Tf American tonnage is withdrawn from the ocean as unprofitable and 
our manufacturers and exporters have to depend upon foreign tonnage for the 
transportation of their goods, it may result in an increase in rates which may 
drive our products from foreign markets and result in curtailed production at 
Leme to the detriment of the manufacturer and wage-earner as well, There- 
fore, I say that any Government aid extended to the actual operator and own- 
er of the American flag vessels, which is comparable with subsidies given to 
foreign lines with which we are in competition, is a form of insurance which 
the American citizen can well afford.” 

Henry Herbermann, President American Export Lines, 
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ships to enter our general foreign trade. This fact gives us an 
advantage over our competitors, who also are building motor 
ships, if we act at once. 


That American ships in world ports will by their presence help 
to build up our trade there,* as they have done and are doing in 
South American ports, is recognized by our competitors and is 
emphatically stated by such veteran American experts in foreign 
trade as Robert Dollar. That they will create a great and perm- 
anent industry for our people is equally clear. Some British au- 
thorities go so far as to express the fear that this law will give a 
monopoly in our foreign trade to Americans. 


Of course, such a monopoly is not contemplated and could not 
possibly result under the very terms of this proposed bill, for it 
will be noticed that the maximum profit which American ships 
are allowed to make while receiving Government aid is 10%, 
which happens to be the exact amount which the President of 
the British Chamber of Shipping, Sir Frederick Lewis, in his re- 
cent report to the Furness, Withy stockholders sadly names as 
the result of a most depressing year in ship operation. Our max- 
imum of Government-aided profit is his minimum and, therefore, 
such powerful firms as his always can stay in the trade. 


This bill contemplates merely the carrying of a major part of 
America’s foreign commerce by American vessels, or far less 
than the proportion of her foreign commerce which Great Bri- 
tain always insists upon carrying. Yet they call us “would-be 
monopolists”’! 

That this legislation is necessary if American shipping is to ex- 
ist in our foreign trade is admitted by our competitors (Lloyd’s 
List and Shipping Gazette, July 17, 1922), and, of course, known 
by all practical shipping men. That it will accomplish its pur- 
pose and likewise enlarge American markets in foreign lands is 


*“T know that this granting of an increased compensation to these vessels 
(Collins Line) has been a fruitful theme for stump speeches all over the United 
States, but the system has made an advertisement throughout every sea, that 
the Americans are the best shipbuilders in the world, and have distanced their 
rivals. More than that; it has given you 28 or 30 steamships, fit for war pur- 
poses, without additional expense to your Nuvy, for one-tenth the sum for 
which you could build and maintain them in your Navy proper. We owe it to 
American industry and enterprise, to the hardy citizens of our country to main- 
tain the system. And we owe it to our national defense, in my opinion, to main- 
tain it. 


Senator Thomas J. Rusk, Texas, Mar. 3, 1853. 
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also admitted by these foreign authorities.* That’s why they 
are complaining. 

The ‘mere fact that the “Edinburgh Review’s” expert calls 
upon the English people to “help to avert disaster by strength- 
ening the hands of those who are fighting for our policy ;” that 
Britain’s marine voice, “Fairplay,” urges England to “overhaul 
its magazine and provide a sufficiency of thunderbolts, for de- 
bate on the ship subsidy bill will begin in December in the Sen- 
ate,” while many other foreign publications are sending out 
pleas for united efforts to defeat this proposed American legis- 
lation, would seem to make it clear that the people of the United 
States should secure the enactment of this law at once. 

To delay is to play directly into the foreigners’ hands. It 
means giving him the chance to improve their fleets while our 
idle ships are steadily depreciating; it means letting them get a 
grip on our business while we stand by and “jabber ;’’} it means 
taking from us the opportunity which our war-built fleet has 
given the United States, and the continued outlay of twenty-five 
million dollars per year caring for property that we won't let 
earn a cent, while constantly increasing the cost of any merchant 
marine that we may undertake to establish at a later date. 

Should we indulge our competitors to that extent? 


*“The time has arrived when we must decide whether we will yield this 
essential branch of navigation (steamships), and this indirect means of extend- 
ing our naval armaments, to our great commercial rival, or whether we shall 
promptly extend to our enterprising merchants the necessary means to enable 
them to bring American energy, enterprise and skill into successful competi- 
tion with British sagacity and capital. It would seem that no statesman ought 
to hesitate for a moment to give his Angee to . measure which is demanded 

i ( nd the necessities of our position. 
eee Senator King of Georgia, 1845. 


+Present (1926) figures prove the truth of these statements. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


At the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, October 26, 1922 


As you are business men I propose to talk plain business. The 
great commercial problem confronting this Country today, and 
in a measure all the world, is the problem of adequate transpor- 
tation. It costs too much and it takes too long to get things 
from the actual producer to the actual consumer. 

Now, every dollar unnecessarily spent during transportation is 
a dollar worse than wasted; because unnecessary expenditure, by 
reducing the rewards of production, tends to discourage the pro- 
ducer. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that we give a 
united attention to the solution of this problem of transportation. 

Whatever facilitates commerce benefits all our people.* Too 
often it is assumed that the benefits of a great commercial im- 
provement are limited to the immediate beneficiaries thereof. 
This erroneous and narrow conception ever has been a most per- 
sistent obstacle to all real advancement, as history so constantly 
shows. The benefits of any real improvement are general— 
never merely local. 

It was a wise farmer who formulated the saying that “you'll 
find the most clubs under the tree that produces the best apples ;” 
and judged by that standard the shipping bill now before Con- 
gress can challenge comparison with the best legislation the 
world ever has produced.} 

Of course, the bill is not perfect. It is not wholly as I or any 


*“The commerce of the United States with. foreign nations has of late 
years largely increased; but the greater part of this trade is conducted in 
foreign vessels. It is a matter of great moment that our own shipping in- 
terests should receive to the utmost practicable extent, the benefit of our com- 
merce with other lands. These considerations are forcibly urged... . And it 
is not doubted that Congress will take them up in the broadest spirit of li- 
berality and respond to the public demand by practical legislation upon this 
important subject.” President Hayes, An. Message, 1877. 

y+Whenever Congress appears liable to put into effect any real plan for en- 
abling American ships to survive the killing competition of more cheaply built 
and more cheaply operated foreign vessels, there invariably appear elaborate 
articles, or even volumes, which, according to their authors, demonstrate con- 
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other single member would have written it; but as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—so rightly termed the grandest work 
ever struck off by the hand of man—required and received ten 
amendments before the ink which registered its adoption by the 
thirteen colonies was really dry, so it may well be admitted that 
this product of many collaborating minds is not above improve- 
ment; but it is the bill now presented for action and we well may 
recall at this time the sage advice of Benjamin Franklin when 
that other document was up for consideration—and act as he 
and his associates acted. 


For fifty years our foreign competitors, who know so well that 
the foreign carrying trade of the United States is the greatest 
international prize the commercial world ever has known,* have 
successfully warred against every attempt to restore an Ameri- 
can merchant marine by merely following the Napoleonic rule of 
“divide and conquer.” They are pursuing these same tactics to- 
day; and since it is only necessary to give the present bill a fair 
reading to become convinced of its fundamental soundness, of 
the great benefit it will be to all our people (though, of course, 
there are matters of detail upon which men so disposed might 
argue from now till Doomsday), I propose at this time to deal 
largely with these foreign clubs which certain people in this 
Country—as well as those whose interests are admittedly beyond 
the oceans—have been throwing at this particular tree of ship- 
ping legislation. 

Possibly there’s some misapprehension as to what is really go- 
ing on. Take this declaration of Sir Frederick Lewis, President 
of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, and head of 
a number of large steamship lines: 

“T desire to state publicly and emphatically that there 
is no propaganda on the part of British ship-owners di- 
rected against the growth and development of United 
States mercantile marine.” 


clusively the folly. or worse, of such proposed plan. These people always 
attack the legislation advocated by practical shipping and other business men 
hut as invariably fail to propose any practical legislation or solution of their 
own. 
*As 9 consequence of refusing $5.000.000 a year in subsidies during thirty 
vears to native shipowners, or $150,000.000, the United States had to pay in 
the same period no less than $3 000,000,000 for freights, while their mercantile 
marine dwindled into insignificance.” 
J. Heniker Heaton. Mem. of British Parl., 1894. 
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But read the “Edinburgh Review” for July, where a British 
marine expert, after a notably unfair presentation of our ship- 
ping bill and its purposes, closes his article with these words: 

“We, on our side, shall do well in the meantime to 
keep our heads and our tempers but help to avert a dis- 
aster by strengthening the hands of those who are fight- 
ing for . . . our own policy.” 

Whose hands are they to strengthen, and where? 

But maybe Sir Frederick doesn’t read the “Edinburgh Re- 
view,” or “Fairplay,” or the “London Telegraph,” or the “Shef- 
field Telegram,” or the “Fortnightly Review,” or the rest of 
those publications—he is a very busy man, and so maybe he 
doesn’t know what they are doing. 

However, in this same official statement by Sir Frederick 
appearing September 7th, we find him using these words: 

“We have watched with sympathetic interest the dif- 
ficulties with which they, the United States, are con- 
fronted. British shipping has all along been prepared 
to welcome the American merchant marine and to pro- 
ceed along lines of friendly cooperation. The only true 
basis of international shipping is that the vessel that can 
carry the goods most cheaply, without any artificial re- 
strictions or incentives, shall do the trade.” 

Yet Sir Frederick’s ships are and were members of the Liver- 
pool Conference which refused to permit American vessels to 
carry a pound of that Egyptian cotton which Americans had pur- 
chased there, though the rate offered by the American vessels was 
fifteen shillings less than the price demanded by those foreign 
ships; and they only permitted Americans to share in that carry- 
ing of American-owned goods when the Shipping Board pro- 
duced the big stick which Congress so wisely had put into its 
hands. 


SYMPATHETIC INTEREST 
Now, what kind of “sympathetic interest” and “friendly co- 
operation” is it that you have to awaken with a club?* What 
sort of “friendly co-operation” and “sympathetic interest” was 


*Having cited the treaty violations of which our fishing vessels were be- 
ing made the victims by Canada, President Cleveland said: 

“During the last six years the imports and exports of British Canadian 
Provinces, carried across our territory amounted in value to about $270,- 
000,000. I recommend immediate legislation to suspend the operation of all 
laws and regulations permitting the transit of goods, wares and merchandise in 
pops across or over the territory of the United States to or from Canada.” 

“ President Cleveland, Spee. Message, Aug. 23, 1888. 
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it that the investigation by President Wilson’s Secretary of 
Commerce disclosed (See Vol. IV of the report) where it ap- 
peared that the great European shipping companies for years 
had arrogated to themselves control of the Atlantic business and 
had provided what they themselves designated as commercial 
“fighting” ships to drive any would-be intruder out of their 
trade? Doubtless there were “sympathetic interests” and 
“friendly co-operations” among those companies, but we cer- 
tainly were not among the beneficiaries, as shipping men in this 
very city know all too well. 


What of their present law that drives American freight, des- 
tined for Australia, away from American railroads and from 
American ships by its discriminating duties, to foreign railroads 
and to foreign ships?* The breakdown of rail service to our 
farmers in the Middle West tells what it does to them. 


While elaborating his proposition that there should be no in- 
terference by our Government to help our ships regain a portion 
of that carrying trade which once was theirs, Sir Frederick 
quotes a letter dated November 3, 1847, and written by our then 
Ambassador in London, which opens with the declaration: 


“Universal reciprocityt in the widest sense is held by 
the American Government as the only thoroughly ap- 
propriate basis for intercourse between two great na- 
tions.” 


This declaration he cites as showing the ideal conditions which 
governed the conduct of our two countries in those happy days, 
which conditions he feels the enactment of our shipping law 
would violate. This citation those American opponents of 


*“ ‘Reciprocal liberty of commerce’ is a high-sounding, seductive phrase. 
but the kind of liberty our foreign shipping interest has enjoyed for the past 
fifty years is the liberty to die under unjust discriminations of the London 
T.loyd’s Register Association, the crushing powers of European treasuries and 
the utter neglect and indifference of cur own Government.” 

Secretary of Treasury William Windom. 

+On June 15, 1926, the Canadian Parliament enacted a tariff law, amenda- 
tory to the preferential law previously enacted, which imposes heavy discri- 
minatory duties on such goods as are brought into Canada through American 
ports, i. e., if a cargo destined for Canadians comes to them through the port 
of Portland or Boston, it is penalized an average of some twenty-five per cent. 
in extra tariff charges over what it would pay if brought in through the Ca- 
nadian ports of Halifax or St. Johns, This is the sort of hampering discrimi- 
nation which Presidents Grant, Cleveland and Harrison so emphatically con- 
demned and because of which they recommended that Congress authorize the 
prohibition of transport, in bond, of all Canadian goods across the United 


States. 
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American shipping, who habitually prefer a European fable to an 
American truth, have assiduously circulated; one of them in an 
enthusiastic outburst of zeal having gone so far as to credit the 
statement to Ambassador Harvey. 

But what were the conditions under which that letter was 
written? Here they are: 

On June Ist, 1847, the first great mail ship of the United 
States, appropriately named the Washington, sailed for England. 
Upon her arrival at Southampton she was confronted with a spe- 
cial order of the British Post Office Department, issued while 
she was on her voyage, imposing an extra postage charge of one 
shilling—twenty-four cents—on each letter of one-half ounce 
whether such letters were destined for England or France, and 
an extra charge of four cents on every newspaper brought by 
this American vessel. 

The report of our Commissioner, dated January 15, 1848, 
seems even now to quiver with indignation. It discloses the ut- 
ter failure of our Ambassador to secure any modification of this 
“manifest act of aggression,” the avowal of the English authori- 
ties that this “discrimination is to protect the Cunard Steamship 
Mail Line,” that it has diverted a large portion of American mails 
from the American ship, and that it is useless to hope for any 
relief from this discriminating treatment. It’s a long report but 
one well worth reading at this particular time. 

When we then were asking full reciprocity we occupied the 
same strong position as a sea carrier that Great Britain holds 
today. The findings of Parliament made in 1837, regarding our 
ships and our men, showed that we were peerless upon the sea. 
We were then in a position to suggest to the world the fullest 
reciprocity in ocean carrying. 

Did we get it? That old document from musty archives of the 
past gives the answer. 

Now, remember, I was not the one who started this digging in 
our diplomatic cemetery. They began it and I have merely fin- 
ished what they started. I don’t propose to pursue this subject 
further. I shall make no reference to 1830, 1816,* 1807, 1796, 

*“We behold, in fine, on the side of Great Britain a state of war against 
the United States, and on the side of the United States a state of peace toward 


Great Britain.” 
President Madison, June 1, 1812. 
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1812,* 1867, 1889 or 1903; but if they want to start waltzing 
around on that highly-polished floor of the past I’ll be more than 
delighted to go along as the partner who lets them do the lead- 
ing, and it will be some waltz, though you'll notice through it all 
that their music never changes. 

Of course, it’s never pleasant to present unpleasant facts, and 
that’s why Americans have remained quiet all too long while the 
respective positions and records of this country and its competi- 
tors have been continually misrepresented; but I’ve grown tired 
of having the United States held up as the “bad, rough boy” 
who’s going to abuse that “sweet child” from across the water, 
when so far we haven't laid a finger on him, while he’s been 
pounding us on the head for fifty years.¢ I want a change. 

You've all noticed those reports, so assiduously circulated, that 
Americans are discriminating against foreign ships by urging 
that their exports be carried in American vessels; yet the actual 
figures show that we are carrying but 32% of those same exports 
while the foreigners are carrying 68% now and still gaining. Do 
they want it all? 

They charge that we aim at a monopoly of our foreign trade 
when the maximum of Government-aided profit permitted by 
this bill is only 10%, which happens to be the exact amount 
which Sir Frederick Lewis has just apologetically reported to his 
stockholders in the great Furness-Withy Line as the earnings of 
an exceedingly poor year. He says that a part of this 10% 
comes from business enterprises which his line has built up; but 
since our lines have no such established business advantages, is 
it not obvious that our ships must have Government aid in lieu 
of those business advantages if they are to compete with these 
foreigners? The source of the advantages our competitors have 
doesn’t matter; it’s the fact that they have them which we must 


face. 


*“The proposition of this Government, to extend to the colonies of Great 
Britain the principles of the Convention of London, by which the commerce 
between the ports of the United States and the British ports in Europe had 
been placed on a footing of equality, has been declined by the British Govern- 
ment.” 

President Monroe, First Message to Congress, December, 1817. 
+“Tt is not probable that the American States will have a very free trade 
in the Mediterranean. It will not be to the interest of any of the great mari- 
time Powers to protect them from the Barbary States. If they know their 
interests, they will not encourage the Americans to be earriers. That the 


Tarbary States are advantageous to maritime Powers is certain.” 
Lord Sheffield, M. P., 1784. 
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Both the “Fortnightly Review” and the -“Edinburgh Review” 
experts attempt to create American alarm through the claim 
that this bill does not specifically provide for a reduction in ocean 
freight rates; though they know that the only way American 
ships can get cargoes is by carrying such cargoes more cheaply 
than their competitors will carry them. And even while they 
were penning these misleading statements it happened that the 
foreign line running from this city to South America was putting 
on an improved passenger service and completing three motor 
ships of ten thousand tons each to replace less economical ships 
there and thus enable them to fight for this trade with the United 
States by reducing rates. 


That change means a big saving to our people in freight rates, 
no matter who actually gets the cargoes; and that’s a saving 
which only American competition could produce. Forty years 
of the Lamport & Holt service prove this. And what the few 
ships which in this case we were authorized to aid by law and 
thus compel an improvement in ocean service there have done, 
the many ships which we have will do for many ports when we 
are authorized to give them corresponding aid. 


They charge us with aiming to possess the largest merchant 
fleet in the world, when they must know that this bill never 
could produce any such result and that any legislation aiming at 
such a result would be impracticable. The very make-up of the 
British Empire insures her numerical superiority in merchant 
ships, as Germany had learned long before the World War. No 
intelligent American even desires to challenge England’s position 
in that respect. But, we do realize, as Washington and Jefferson 
taught, and as every statesman worthy of the name in every 
maritime country has realized, that national and commercial se- 
curity demand that we have a merchant marine sufficient to han- 
dle a majority of our foreign trade at all times. That’s what the 
builders of this country demanded and secured; that’s what their 
descendants are seeking today. 


We are being kindly warned that if we undertake to assist our 
shipping we may be cut out from inter-empire trade. Well, as 
we get none of that trade now, such a threat won’t produce so 
much heart palpitation as these penmen apparently think. Only 
a stock-gambler can lose what he never had. 
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They even protest our applying coastwise laws to the Philip- 
pines. 

Why is it that it’s all right for Japan to apply coastwise laws 
to Formosa and all wrong for us to. do the same with our Philip- 
pines ? 

Why is it all right for Australia in its current budget to ap- 
propriate £2,100,000 to be loaned for ship construction and all 
wrong for us to do the same thing? If we followed Australia’s 
lead we’d have in this bill a loan fund of $205,000,000 instead of 
the $125,000,000 that’s actually there. 

Why is it all right for Italy to appropriate 325,000,000 lire* for 
ship construction, including not only steamers but motor ships 
and sail, and all wrong for us to do the same thing? 

If Australia, whose shipping standards approach our own, 
finds it impossible for her vessels to compete with the world-cir- 
cling ships of England and has to exclude them from her home 
trade, as she does, how are we—with our standards—to compete 
with those same ships in the unaided competition which our Eu- 
ropean friends desire? 

The trouble is that they’ve been feeding their cattle in our pas- 
ture so long that they’ve come to think they own the land; so 
when we start to put in some stock of our own they proceed to 
charge us with about everything from trespass to manslaughter. 

Says this British critic: “In neither individual initiative nor 
technical knowledge are American shipowners lacking if they 
were given fair play.”+ Granted! But when are we to get fair 
play? 

Take this typical case: Two years ago an American com- 
pany’s steamship, The Eten, coming home empty, called at Cape- 
town, British South Africa, and found the wharves piled with 
freight for the United States, which freight the owners thereof 
were anxious to send along in this vessel, but they were deterred 
from doing so by the threatened loss of rebates which had ac- 

*This amount has been greatly increased and provisions made (1926) for 
the construction of two 30.000 ton passenger shins similar in size and type to 
the two recommended, but not secured, by the Shipping Board last year. 

+“T¢ we had met subsidy by subsidy, and adhered to this protectionism as 
tenaciously as Britain did, and if we had offered the same encouragement to 
izon shipyards that we gave to cotton mills and the iron industry by high 
duties after 1860. our splendid officers and seamen would have won the fight 


for us, in snite of the temporary hayoe wrought among our sailing vessels by 


the Civil War.” } 
Marvin’s American Merchant Marine. 
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crued to them from British conference lines—and that American 
operated ship came away from Capetown still empty. 

Now, what kind of a chance have American ships got there? 

And our experiences at Trinidad and elsewhere have been 
right along those same lines, and yet they talk about fair and 
open competition! 

They say, “It is yet to be proved that American ships in the 
foreign trade can’t live without Government aid.” Well, our 
ships all died while trying to live there without such aid. How 
much more proof do they want? Our ships can’t die twice.* 

When great concerns like The Texas Company find that it is 
cheaper to scrap its shipyard and stop building because it can 
charter foreign craft for less money than it costs merely to oper- 
ate their own ships under the American flag; when the Bethle- 
hem Company—financially stronger than any ocean competitor 
and itself a shipbuilder—finds it necessary to contract with a for- 
eign shipping firm for a period of twenty years for transporta- 
tion under a foreign flag, in ships to be built abroad, of the Chil- 
ean ore which it is bringing to this Country ; when the American 
line,t a constituent of the International Mercantile Marine, 
barely manages through aid by a mail contract to drag along 
while the White Star Line, another constituent of the same ma- 
rine company, has flourished and has been practically rebuilt dur- 
ing the same period so that now it is one of the finest lines in the 
world, though both these fleets have had the same management. 
were in the same trade, and had the benefit of the same executive 
brains and experience—only one flies the American flag and the 
other the flag of England—it is unnecessary even to comment on 
such inane propositions as that stated above. 


The simple truth is that all we are seeking is to put our ships 
where they will have a fair chance to carry a fair share of our 


*“While the competition was between the American people and the Eng- 
lish people the American people were successful; but when the English Goy- 
ernment and the English people, united with the immense capital of their coun- 
try, have devoted the whole energies of that nation to the building up and 
monopolizing of the steam power of the world it is idle to talk about Ameri- 
can citizens entering into competition with them .... But never again in my 
humble opinion, if you abandon this line (Collins Line) can you enter into com- 
petition with Great Britain on the ocean so far as steam navigation is eon- 
cerned. Her government and her people and her capital all united in sustain- 
ing her lines.” 

Senator James Shields, Illinois, in Senate, May 6, 1852. 


7“Finally driven out of the service in 1925, 
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foreign freight. We seek no monopoly. Cheaper transportation 
means enlarged foreign markets to the benefit of American pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

American competition insures lower freight rates not only on 
American ships but on the economical foreign freight ships 
which will continue to share in our trade under the provisions of 
this bill. 

It means that the millions now being unprofitably expended by 
the United States caring for idle ships will be expended profit- 
ably in furnishing cheap and adequate transportation of cargoes 
in our foreign trade. The result will be a building up o£ world 
commerce,* an increase in the amount of cargoes to be carried, 
in which increase foreigners as well as Americans will share. 

The tremendous growth in ocean-borne commerce which fol- 
lowed the change from sail to steam, uneconomical as so much 
of that steam tonnage was for many years, shows conclusively 
what will happen in our day when economies compelled by our 
competition shall have forced out of our trade the admittedly 
uneconomical craft now employed there and have brought in that 
new shipping era—which will mean so much to this country and 
to the world. 


*“Qur depressed commerce is a subject to which I called yeur special 
attention at the last session. The fact exists that the carrying is done almost 
entirely in foreign bottoms, and while this state of affairs exists we cannot 

” 
control our due share of the commerce of the world. 
President Grant, An. Message, 1870. 
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ADDRESS BEFORE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
November 23, 1922 


It is most appropriate here, on the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay, where American shipping had its birth and where in the old 
days was made a maritime record never surpassed, that we 
should discuss the problem of an American Merchant Marine at 
a time when one more effort is being made in Congress to restore 
the United States flag to its rightful position upon the seas. 

The sufferings of the Pilgrims, while they had no vessels of 
their own, pictured to us in Bradford’s simple narrative, were 
understood by all their contemporaries, and no sooner had the 
Puritans secured shelters for their families than their Governor 
Winthrop caused a vessel to be built, “The Blessing of the Bay.” 
“The general fear of want of foreign commodities,” as he says, 
having “set us on work to provide shipping of our own.” 

So important did those pioneers realize home shipping to be, 
that for the encouragement of shipbuilding they exempted ship- 
wrights from military service ; which exemption, in those days of 
prowling savages, meant a subsidy which was liable to be paid in 
their own blood. But they were willing to pay it. We need 
more of that old Massachusetts spirit* in this Country today. 

At that same time England came to realize the pricelessness 
of shipping; the subsidies granted by Elizabeth were restored by 
Charles; and when she had thus, and through the laws of Crom- 
well, created a sufficient merchant fleet England made such 
fierce and triumphant war upon the Dutch that in 1681 she was 
able to look the world in the face and truthfully declare, “I am 
mistress of the seas.” Ships made England great. 


*“You may depend upon it, the commerce of America will have no relief 
until the United States shall have generally passed navigation acts; and if this 
measure is not adopted, we shall be derided, and the more we suffer, the more 
will our calamities be laughed at.” 


John Adams, 1785. 
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Our forefathers were children of the sea. It was from the sea, 
from the ships of our enemy, that the fearless mariners of Revo- 
lutionary days snatched those supplies which brought success to 
Washington at Dorchester Heights; it was from this port that 
there went out the venturesome “Columbia” that found, and 
gave her name to, the Pacific’s mighty river, thus staking the 
claim which gave to this Country an empire in the great North- 
west. 4 


It was wealth won from commerce that did a measureless 
work in changing three thousand miles of untrodden wilderness 
into rich and populous States; and it is upon commerce now that 
the fullest prosperity of this Country must permanently rest. 


The men who founded this Government were strong. They 
had not merely knowledge: they had wisdom.* They charted a 
course which results have justified in every particular ; and while 
in this Country there are a few, like the wretch who fired the 
Ephesian Dome that he might win notoriety through foolish de- 
struction, who in these days lift their puny voices to challenge 
the greatness of men whose achievements for humanity have 
made them immortal, whose monument is the happiest and 
mightiest nation the world ever has known, the great mass of 
our people recognize the worth of that noble body of construct- 
ing statesmen among whom Washington and Jefferson stood in 
the front rank. 


It was Washington in his messages to Congress, and Jefferson 
in his report as Secretary of State, who demonstrated the abso- 
lute necessity of a merchant marine for the producers and con- 
sumers of this Country ; and who secured those laws which gave 
direct, as well as indirect, aid to merchant shipping. 


*“Ry permitting foreigners to carry our produce for us in order to pay 
for the fine goods they furnish us, we have to raise more from the soil by one- 


third than if we carried it ourselves.” : 
Representative Williamson, North Carolina, 1790. 


“The interest of the whole community, not only those who are carriers, 
but those also who furnish the object of carriage. positively demands a domes- 
tic marine, equal to its whole business; and that, even if it is to exist under 
rates higher than those of foreign navigation, it is to be preferred.” 

Representative Nicholas of Virginia, 1794. 


“Tt is unquestionably our duty to attend to the navigation and commerce 
of our country, and give it every proper encouragement which time and cir- 


cumstances admit.” : 
Representative Goodhue, Massachusetts, 1794. 
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So long as those laws remained we flourished upon the sea.* 
When they were abandoned the warning words of Madison were 
verified—our shipping disappeared. 

I shall not review the history of America’s shipping decline, or 
cite the methods, many of them unfair, which hurried it. Men 
of Boston know it only too well. Rebates, “fighting ships,” se- 
cret combinations and all those effective practices so fully ex- 
posed by the Congressional investigation of 1914, speak for them- 
selves; as do the acts which hampered shipping operations 
through an attempt to maintain American standards of living on 
American ships as well as in American yards. 

If any open-minded man wanted a conclusive argument in fa- 
vor of Government aid to American ships he could find it in the 
recent annual reports made to the stockholders of the Furness- 
Withy and Prince Steamship Lines. There, in explaining their 
ability to pay a dividend of 10%, free of income taxes, it is stated 
that much of this profit comes not from the mere operation of 
those ships, but from business enterprises in which the previous 
earnings of these lines had been invested. Manifestly the hbusi- 
ness enterprises in which these steamship lines are owners not 
only provide business for such ships but they give a direct finan- 
cial aid which American ships are without. Consequently, until 
such time as American steamship lines can be developed and can 
acquire such business support as those competitors have, only 
Government aid can enable American ships to live in our foreign 
trade. 

Theorists, or worse, who oppose aid to American shipping in- 
sistently overlook the obvious fact that as those vast subsidies 
granted by the Government to trans-continental railroad com- 
panies were given not merely to encourage railroad building but 
for the larger purpose of developing the Country, so subsidies to 

*“Thus have our existing (navigation) laws done nearly as much for us in 
two years, as the navigation laws of Britain did for them in forty years.” 
Representative Smith, Maryland, 1794. 
“These, Mr. President, are what are called ‘the discriminating duties.’ 
The advantage derived therefrom to the navigation of the United States was 
such, that in a very few years there was American tonnage sufficient for the 
carrying of all the productions of our own country, and of other nations to a 


great extent—in fact, our navigation was second to none but Great Britain 
when the late war was commenced.” 


4 ‘ : Senator Smith, Maryland, Feb. 1815, 
American commerce is flourishing, and our navigation rapidly increas- 


ing.” 


Representative Tracy, Connecticut, 1794. 
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ships are designed not merely to encourage shipbuilding and 
ship operation, but for the larger purpose of developing the 
ocean trade of this Country and establishing a vitally important 
industry 

That’s why the Canadian Pacific was subsidized by Great Bri- 
tain; that’s how Germany forced her goods into every import- 
ant market in the world.* 

Ability to reach the market at the minute the market calls 
means the same today as it did in those years when the wise 
merchants of Massachusetts were building those marvelous clip- 
per ships for trade in the far East. Our ships led the proces- 
siony and our people prospered accordingly. It is the Middle 
West that suffers most because of insufficient transportation 
facilities and yet is is in the Middle West that opponents of 
American shipping have developed not only a sentiment against 
Government aid to ships, but they have persuaded many of those 
same people that it is entirely proper for the Government to use 
American money, which it refuses to American systems of trans- 
portation, to aid in developing the transportation systems of 
their competitors, on the theory that they may share in the use 
of their competitors’ semi-annual route. They prefer a mere in- 
termittent right of way, which they must help build, through 
their competitors’ territory, and which can not be made avail- 
able for many years, to a roadway of their own which they can 


*“Unwilling that the profit of carrying her great and increasing trade 
should be reached by foreign bottoms, Germany turned herself to shipowning 
and shipbuilding, and with remarkable success. So great indeed was this suc- 
cess that important lines of German steamships rapidly grew up as com- 
petitors with British and other lines in foreign trades. Both in bringing home 
raw materials and in enabling German manufacturers to send their products to 
foreign consumers at low rates of freight, the German shipping was now great- 
ly increasing the national prosperity. In return, the state neglected nothing 
which would promote the success of its industrial centers in their competition 
for foreign markets, or which would assist the development of the national 
sbipping. Rates of carriage from inland centers to the shipping ports were, in 
the case of goods intended for shipment by German vessels, considerably re- 
duced by the State railways; and the notable growth in Germany’s trade and 
shipping is in fact believed to be in no small degree attributable to a system of 
subsidies in conjunction with preferential railway rates on German goods 
dispatched for shipment under ‘through’ bills of lading under the national flag.” 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 
+“Preyious to the development of steamships, the preponderance of ship- 
ping was falling rapidly into the hands of American shipowners. On the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, in India, China and in all the best trades, American 


ships were most in demand.” 
Grantham, British Historian. 
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have at once and over which no competitor can have any con- 
trol 

Every improvement in transportation facilities is to be en- 
couraged no matter where it is located, but using the neighbor’s 
lawnmower is not the most effective method of promoting local 
friendships. 


TAKE BOSTON’S CASE 


Take your own case: About a year ago coffee importers of 
Boston, desirous of obtaining a more direct delivery of their 
coffee from South America, urged upon a local operator of Gov- 
ernment tonnage that the Shipping Board ships in South Ameri- 
can trade be permitted to call at Boston to deliver coffee cargoes. 
In good faith the coffee men stated that they would support the 
Shipping Board service once it was inaugurated. As evidence 
of the Shipping Board’s intention to supply the American im- 
porters and exporters adequate transportation service under the 
American Flag the Shipping Board routed their South American 
vessels direct to Boston from Santos, Brazil. 


This has resulted in the development of a very substantial 
trade for Shipping Board tonnage and a saving of many thou- 
sands of dollars to the coffee importers of this city. In addi- 
tion, the coffee is handled but once after being loaded on board 
the steamers at Santos, thereby avoiding re-handling and break- 
age which formerly occurred when this commodity was handled 
through the Port of New York. Heretofore the New England 
coffee trade was dependent upon foreign flag steamers operat- 
ing to the Port of New York, the coffee being moved from there 
to its local destination by railroad with a charge of thirty-four 
cents per bag of one hundred and thirty-two pounds. 


*“The controversy as to tolls upon the Welland Canal having failed of ad- 
justment, I felt constrained to exercise the authority conferred by the Act of 
July 26, 1892, and to preclaim a suspension of the free use of St. Marys Falls 
Canal to cargoes in transit to ports in Canada . . . . Qur treaty rights were 
flagrantly disregarded . . .. The Canadian Pacific and other railway lines, which 
parallel our northern boundary, are sustained by commerce having either its 
origin or terminus, or both, in the United States. We should withdraw the sup- 
port which is given to the railroads and steamship lines of Canada by a traffie 
that properly belongs to us and no longer furnish the earnings which lighten 
the otherwise crushing weight of the enormous public subsidies that have been 
given them.” 


President Benjamin Harrison, An. Message, 1892. 
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It is a simple matter to compute the saving that this has meant 
to the trade of New England when it is considered that the 
direct steamers are now bringing in from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand bags per month. In one case one of our steamers 
brought in a total of sixty thousand bags, much of which was 
for western delivery, so that Boston has now become a coffee 
port of the first importance, and the railroad serving this com- 
munity enjoys a part of the prosperity that this direct service 
has brought to Boston. 

In like manner, the wool and hide industry of New England 
has benefited by this direct service, as the steamers first take on 
a portion of such cargo at River Plate ports, completing their 
loading at Santos and sailing direct to Boston. 

Before the inauguration of this service occasionally steamers 
from the River Plate called at Boston when a considerable 
volume of cargo was offering. No regularity of service was 
maintained for it was dependent largely upon the amount of 
cargo which offered at South American ports. Immediately 
after the Shipping Board placed its vessels in this trade, aggres- 
sive competition from foreign flag steamers developed, possibly 
with the object of driving our ships out of this trade and eventu- 
ally forcing the New England importer to route his cargoes 
through New York as heretofore. 


How competition works to the benefit of those compelling it 
is being illustrated right now by France and England. France 
has given cheap rail transportation for coal from her mines to 
her factories. England sends France a million tons of coal each 
month. In order to retain this French market the English are 
arranging for a corresponding decrease in the cost of transport- 
ing English coal to France. If the net reduction to the French 
consumer shall be only one franc per ton, this means a saving of a 
million francs per month to the French people on that English 
coal alone; while the saving on the French coal pays for the 
reduction-aid furnished the French lines of transportation, and 
makes cheaper production possible in French factories. 

For a long time Boston’s ocean business has been hampered by 
differentials on basic cargoes like grain and packers’ goods, The 
justification for the original amount of that differential has 
passed away; that they are today unjust the empty elevators 
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sufficiently testify. A re-adjustment should be had, not for the 
purpose, or to the extent, of robbing other ports, but for the 
purpose of giving Boston and the shippers of this Country the 
right to utilize the trade location and natural advantages of this 
always accessible harbor to proper advantage. This port is a 
national, as well as a local, asset and should be considered on that 
basis. 

And here again comes in that fundamental principle which un- 
derlies not only Government aid to shipping but all international 
trade. Every improvement in, and cheapening of, transporta- 
tion means an increase in the amount of cargoes transported.* 
As the change from sail to steam brought a regularity and econ- 
omy of transportation that did so much to lift England’s mer- 
chant fleet from three million to twenty million tons and created 
business for three times that tonnage by vastly increasing world 
trade and making possible an immense increase in industrial pro- 
duction to the benefit of all nations, so these proposed improve- 
ments in transportation facilities mean a corresponding increase 
in the world’s international trade—an increased ocean business 
in which the ships of all maritime nations will have a share, and 
in which we propose that hereafter, as of old, the United States 
shall have its proper part. 


We seek no monopoly in trade We recognize that from the 
very nature of her empire Great Britain well may aspire to have 
a merchant tonnage three times the size of that which may carry 
our flag in foreign trade; but every American can and should 
stand squarely on the proposition enunciated by Fisher Ames, 
of Massachusetts, that we must always have a merchant fleet 
capable of handling sixty per cent of the cargoes which our 
people furnish to, and take from, the other nations of the world. 

That is less than England has claimed and taken in her foreign 
trade. Why, then, should this smaller amount be denied to us? 


*See Department of Commerce figures of June 30, 1926, showing how 
commerce has developed where American ships have gone in. 
7“The millions now paid to foreigners for carrying American passengers 
and products across the sea should be turned into American hands.” 
President Cleveland, An. Message, 1894. 
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ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONFERENCE OF REPUBLICAN 
~ WOMEN OF ALL THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


At Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., January 31, 1923. 


It is an inspiration to address a body such as this; not only 
because this gathering shows how our women of ability are 
recognizing the importance of those political rights which have 
come to them in this Country, and now are taking an active part 
in affairs affecting our Government; but because this particular 
gathering represents a galaxy of States whose glorious history, 
during those days when Freedom was establishing her home 
upon this continent, sends a thrill through the heart of every 
true American whenever he turns to review the past. 

Old New England, whose sons at the opening of the Revolu- 
tion gave to Washington the Continental Army that drove those 
military foes of liberty from these shores never to return; Penn- 
sylvania, where the immortal Declaration was given to the 
world; New Jersey, upon whose soil our half-clad troops, defy- 
ing storm and cold, marched with bleeding feet to an epochal 
victory at Trenton; Delaware, first to ratify the Constitution 
which has made our Country the hope of the world; and our old 
Empire State, New York, where the great Commander sheathed 
his triumphant sword and assumed the duties of the First Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It is most appropriate to recall such memories at this time 
when problems of great national moment are being considered ; 
and especially is it appropriate in connection with the subject 
which has been assigned me for discussion today, not only be- 
cause the World War, with its despairing cry for “ships and more 
ships” still ringing in our ears, taught once more the priceless- 
ness of merchant vessels* as an element of national strength; 

*“Tetting the foreigners wipe our ships off the sea is not only poor busi- 


ness today and every day, but sooner or later we'll pay a terrific price for this 
‘penny wise pound foolish’ policy.” Solomon Hayford Plummer, 1885, 
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but because merchant ships in days of peace are friendly mes- 
sengers assisting in bringing the peoples of the world into closer 
contact, into a larger acquaintance, into a more intimate know- 
ledge of each other*—all to the discouragement of war, while 
developing business relations and assisting industrial undertak- 
ings of great importance to us and to the world. 

It is therefore very fitting, on this historic soil, to recall the 
truth voiced by that mighty Puritan: “Peace has her victories 
no less renowned than war ;” to remember that it was Washing- 
ton who called upon the First Congress to put its legislative 
power squarely behind our merchant shipping; and that 
Congress, composed so largely of patriots who had risked their 
lives and all that men hold dear in their struggle for independ- 
ence, responded with such a compelling combination of differen- 
tial taxes and subsidising tonnage dues that in six years the 
United States was carrying 90% of its ocean commerce and had 
a larger amount of shipping per capita than any other nation. 
That was the work of the builders of this Country. 

We prospered.p With prosperity came self-confidence. With 
self-confidence came carelessness. The legislative armor with 
which the forefathers had clothed our marine as a protection 
against commercial attacks was piece by piece discarded; we 
came to rely more and more upon the vessels of our competitors 
until, when the World War called those ships away, the goods 
of this Country were left rotting upon the wharvest and the 
people of this Country suffered in losses thus imposed hundreds 
of millions because we had ignored the old biblical injunction, 

*“We must encourage our merchant marine. We must have more ships. 
They must be under the American flag, built and manned and owned by Ameri- 
eans. These will not only be profitable in a commercial sense; they will be 


messengers of peace and amity wherever they go.” 
President McKinley’s last public speech. 
7+“The system of discriminating duties was a wise one in the early exist- 
ence of the Government; our own shipping was then unequal to the earrying of 
our produce. The discrimination operated as a charm in producing a rapid 
extension of our shipping beyond the most sanguine expectation.” 
Representative Smith, Maryland, 1801. 
t“Agriculture, manufactures and foreign commerce are the true sources 
of wealth and power of nations .... But without shipping and seamen, the 
surpluses of agriculture and manufactures would depreciate on our hands: the 
cotton, tobacco breadstuffs, provisions and manufactures would turn out to be 
of little worth, unless we have ships and mariners to earry them abroad, and 
to distribute them in foreign markets.” 
Senator Rufus King, Minister, Great Britain, 1796-1803. 


“The world war amply proved the truth of his statement, 
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“Remove not the ancient landmarks that the fathers have set 
up,” and had removed those legislative protections which present 
international conditions make so essential for the existence of 
American vessels in the foreign trade of the United States.* 


Frantically attempting to escape the result of our national 
folly we strove to do in months a work that should have con- 
sumed years; and we poured out the people’s treasure to create 
the three billion dollar fleet which now awaits but the word of 
Congress to become either the most tremendous junk heap the 
world ever has known or a national asset of measureless worth 
in international trade. = 


In discussing the shipping problem now before Congress it is 
necessary for us to keep constantly in mind the controlling truth 
that we have to deal with our shipping and our shipping condi- 
tions as they are, not as they might be This is a fact which too 
many would-be illuminators of maritime problems overlook. 
There is no sense in discussing what we might do if we were 
permitted by law to man our ships with Chinese or other inex- 
pensive labor; to ignore food and sanitary regulations, to have 
our vessels foreign in everything except the name—and have 
even the name painted abroad. We must take things as they are. 
We must recognize American standards. We must talk as 
Americans. Foreigners know this and, therefore, we find those 
competitors agreeing that only by Government aid can Ameri- 
can ships be enabled to exist in the foreign trade of this Country. 


This is the distinct statement of the great British authority, 
LLOYD'S. This is the declaration to be found in the British 
FAIRPLAY’S summary of shipping views with which it opened 
the New Year. This is a fact which every practical shipping man 
knows. And, therefore, the only practical question left for dis- 
cussion is whether or not it is of importance to have American 
ships engaged in our foreign trade. If this question be answered 
in the affirmative, Government aid becomes mandatory. There 
is absolutely no escape from it. Anyone who denies this con- 
clusion wilfully ignores the truth. 

Now, is it of national importance to have American ships en- 

*“Between 1789 and 1828 Congress passed no fewer than fifty tariff or 


6ther laws intended directly or indirectly to protect American shipbuilding and 


shipowning.” ; 
Report American Institute, New York, 1826. 
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gage in the foreign trade of this Country?* It happens that the 
answer to this question can be taken in abundance from foreign 
sources and therefore from sources which opponents of Ameri- 
can shipping, who generally—consciously or unconsciously—re- 
flect and accept the foreign view, can hardly fail to recognize. 

The recent report of Sir John Thornycroft, appearing in the 
British LLOYD’S, reviewing the situation as he found it in 
Brazil during a recent visit there, speaks volumes. To use his 
own words: 


“The Americans are pushing everywhere and taking 
control. Large orders for locomotives, for coal plant, 
grabs, etc., have recently gone to the United States, 
and a new steel factory is equipped with American 
plant, while it is probable that large orders for electri- 
fying the State Railways will also go to America. Ger- 
many, of course, has always had a watchful eye on 
Brazil, and is pushing her wares there. There is still 
room for British enterprise, and we trust this will not be 
lacking even to the extent of giving the long credit 
which the present low exchange makes necessary. 

“It would be apparent to British exporters that in 
Brazil there is a market capable of great development 
if they will set about exploiting it with energy and re- 
sourcefulness, as they have now every inducement to 


do.” 

This growth of American business in South America, which 
has given such employment to Americans, is wholly—mark, I 
say wholly—due to the fact that since the war we have put 
American ships into the service between those countries and 
the United States. There had been ships plying between Brazil 
and the United States for fifty years, but they were foreign 
ships, and the foreigners got the business which is now coming 
tous. That is the statement of Sir John, and surely no opponent 
of American shipping would think of questioning the word of a 
titled Englishman! 

Take the case of our services from the Pacific States to the 
East Coast of South America. Before our vessels were put on 
that route business there was negligible. We started with 
freighters and small cargoes. The business sought by the Ship- 

*“This subject (shipping) is of the utmost importance to the national 


welfare. Methods of reviewing American shipbuilding and of restoring, the 
United States flag to the ocean-carrying trade should receive the immediate 


attention of Congress.” President Arthur, An. Message, 1882. 
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ping Board has so developed that already we have supplemented 
those freighters with combination freight and passenger ships, 
and the growth of this business, constant and healthy, is of 
great benefit not only to the people of the United States but to 
the people of South America whom we serve.* 

Adequate water services between two countries are always 
beneficial to both countries, and what both of our South Ameri- 
can lines have accomplished is_a benefit to the South American 
countries served as well as to the United States. 

Now, it is a common, and suspiciously consistent, statement 
made by opponents of American shipping (and among the op- 
ponents of American shipping, I, of course, include those who 
profess to favor American shipping but whose actions invariably 
contradict their words) that foreigners always have supplied us 
with adequate shipping in international trade and, therefore, that 
there is no need of adding American ships to the fleets in inter- 
national service. 

Of course, the statment is false. Of course, any man who looks 
into the facts knows the statement is false. Of course, this fal- 
sity has been exposed repeatedly.+ But a characteristic of both 
the conscious as well as the unconscious opponents of American 
shipping is that a mere truth never interferes with the continu- 
ance of their false declarations. However, once more I will call 
attention, as so many others have done, to the lie which this 
statement of adequate service to this country by foreign ships, 
carries. 

Only recently Senator Brookhart of Iowa put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the fact that American farmers 
have this year been securing lower freight rates on their grain 
than those enioyed prior to the World War. Now, when it is 
remembered that the cost of operating all ships—foreign as well 
as domestic—has been greatly increased since the World War; 

*This line developed so much business that in 1926, it was purchased by an 


American corporation, the low price at which these vessels were sold being 
in effect a subsidy for the five years the purchasers have contracted to main- 
tain this service. 

+Since this address was delivered the years 1924 and 1926 found both the 
grain and cotton producers of the United States deserted by foreign ships and 
only a supply of extra ships taken by the Shipping Board from its tied-up fleet 
and added to its regular line service prevented these great crops being hung 
up at the shore for want of vessels to take them to market. It has been stated 
that by this action the Shipping Board saved the farmers of this country from 
a loss of more than half a billion dollars. 
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that logically the grain rates across the Atlantic would this year 
have been far higher than they were before the War, just as land 
transportation costs are higher; that if these Atlantic grain rates 
now were 50% higher than they were before the War they would 
then be nothing more than on an equality with rates which for- 
eigners charged us before the War—it will be understood what a 
tremendous saving this low freight rate, to which the Senator has 
so properly called attention, has meant to the American farmer, 
and what vast sums of money foreign shipping men took away 
from Americans while they controlled our ocean transportation. 


For the only reason assigned by anyone, and the one reason 
which the foreign shipping men unanimously give, for these “ex- 
cessively low rates”—-as they choose to term them—is the sur- 
pluses of ocean tonnage,* which surpluses are charged directly 
to that vast increase in the amount of American merchant ship- 
ping created by the War. 


LLOYD’S LIST has repeatedly discussed this feature and 
shown that the increase in American shipping is almost identical 
with the amount of world surplus tonnage now afloat. Now, it is 
obvious that since the farmer this year has been getting his grain 
carried at figures which, in effect, are 50% less than the figures 
charged by the foreign shipping men prior to the World War, 
that the foreign shipping men then were not giving the American 
shipper the cheap rates and the cheap service which they could 
have given him if they had had to—that it was only when Ameri- 
can ships forced foreign ships to reduce their rates that they 
made these reductions. Therefore, facts clearly give the lie to the 
foreign claim that foreign ships always gave Americans ade- 
quate services at low rates. 


Smoke-screeners may attempt to divert attention from this 
“knock-down” fact by arguing the problem of whether or not 
such low rates are profitable to the shipowners; but as long as 
foreign ships continue to congest our harbors seeking this busi- 


*“Tiower freight rates will be the immediate result of paying subsidies to 
our ships. Rates will not alone be lowered upon the goods carried in American 
but also on the goods carried in foreign ships, because the American ship will 
be able to cut under the rates of her rivals and secure the cargo. The foreign 
ship to get a cargo will be compelled to come down to the rate fixed by the 
subsidized American ship. An American ship, subsidized or unsubsidized, will 
be unable to secure a cargo anywhere at a higher rate than is being paid to any 
other ship.” 


Alexander R. Smith, 1902. - 
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ness at these low figures, and the principal foreign lines engaged 
in it continue somehow to pay 10% dividends, most real Ameri- 
cans will be willing to let the American farmer get the benefit 
of these low rates which American ships have made possible and 
let the foreigner and his friends in the United States do the 
arguing 

_ Since the price of export grain is made in Liverpool, the 
American farmer does get the benefit of low Atlantic freight 
rates ;* and it’s more important for Americans to guard the in- 
terests of the American farmer than it is for them to guard the 
interests of the foreign shipowner. - 

This is not theory; this is a fact, and a fact brought before the 
public by an eminent Senator who is not to be charged with 
being an advocate of subsidies to American vessels. 

Now, take a specific case that happened only a few years be- 
fore the World War and which shows the kind of service Ameri- 
cans received, and will receive, from foreign ships when there 
are no American ships to insure us fair treatment. The Govern- 
ment of Argentina was in the market for fifty locomotives. 
Americans and Englishmen were the close bidders on that great 
contract. On the actual price of these locomotives the Ameri- 
cans were the lowest bidders. But, we had no American steam- 
ship service to South America then. Both the British and the 
American locomotive builders had to depend on British steamers 
to carry those locomotives to South America; and it happened 
that the same British Company operated the line from the Unit- 
ed States and the line from England by which these locomotives 
must be transported. 

Although the distance that the British locomotives must be 
carried was some 500 miles greater than the distance the Ameri- 
can locomotives must be carried, those British steamship people 
named the American builders a rate $3. a ton higher than what 
they offered to these British locomotive builders That extra 
charge of $3. a ton defeated the American manufacturers and 
gave this contract to their competitors. If American ships had 


*“The American Merchant Marine has not only been an important factor 
to American manufacturers, but has saved the American farmer millions of 
dollars annually.” 

Malcolm M. Stewart, Chairman, Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, 
Sept. 12, 1926. 
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been in the service then, as they are now, we'd have had that 
contract. 

Now, when it is recalled that a locomotive is practically all 
labor, it can be seen what the lack of American shipping in that 
single instance cost the workmen of this Country. And that’s 
only one of many cases. 

The four-volume report of evidence and findings resulting 
from the investigation conducted by the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, of which former Secre- 
tary of Commerce Alexander was Chairman in 1914, gives a very 
good picture of shipping conditions as they were before the War. 
“Fighting ships’—and that’s what the owners of those craft 
themselves called them, which crushed all would-be competitors 
in ocean areas which the English, German and French combina- 
tion had reserved to itself, are not the best evidences of an un- 
dying love and affection for the merchant marine of this Country, 
or of a desire to give our merchants and our exporters a fair 
chance in the commercial marts of the world.* 

But now comes a proposition, based on the alleged unprofitable 
freight rates of which American citizens have been receiving the 
benefit, which has far-reaching possibilities and deserves im- 
mediate attention. 

Foreign shipping authorities are busily preparing the public 
for an increase in freight rates. They apparently consider the 
American competition as temporary; they repeatedly refer to 
the time when the people of the United States will “weary of 
taxing themselves for the benefit of a special class” and they, the 
foreigners, will be able to secure “remunerative rates” for ship- 
ping. 

Of course, the proper solution of the problem, even taking it 

*“Tt is strange that an American manufacturer, who would scoff at the 
idea of turning over to an American competitor the delivery of his products 
to his customers, unhesitatingly ships to foreign customers, in English bottoms, 
and supplies not only the name of the consignee, but the weight and character 
of shipment and its value as well. Mighty few of our citizens seem to realize 
that the British Board of Trade is a powerful instrument in the furtherance of 
British foreign trade and that it has access, as a Government Department, to 
information imparted by shippers. We have passed through some critical 
years in shipping, and are, I believe, on the road to better ones. The de- 
ficit incurred by the Shipping Board in jts operation of American ships, has 
saved many times its cost in keeping ocean rates down to reasonable propor- 


tions through American competition. Why should we run that risk again to 
save twenty or thirty millions a year in operating deficits?” 


Hon. Charles Piez, President, Illinois Manufacturers’ Assn., Sept. 17. 1926. 
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as they present it, is in an enlarged employment of the more eco- 
nomical ships, rather than in charging increased rates so that 
uneconomical ships may be made profitable. That uneconomical 
ships are in the service is admitted. While attempting to pro- 
pose a solution of the problem which will confront foreign ships 
if Government aid shall make it possible for American ships to 
engage in the foreign trade of the United States, English sta- 
tisticians analyzed the merchant fleet of England and classified 
fully one-quarter of the fleet as really obsolete. They also admit 
the great economies which are already demonstrated as prac- 
ticable both in type and operation of the modern ship.  _ 

American competition on the ocean will compel the giving of 
these transportation benefits to Americans. The question then 
will be not “how much will the traffic bear?” but “how low a 
rate of transportation is it possible for us to make?” Compel- 
ling the foreign shipping man constantly to face this latter ques- 
tion is worth more to the people of the United States than any 
amount which any form of Government aid to United States 
vessels could cost. 

Shipping is a means, not an end. It means foreign markets 
for the people of nations having ships.* Merchant shipping is 
what enabled England to build up such a tremendous world 
trade—made her commercial empire possible. Merchant ship- 
ping is what gave England and Germany their dominating com- 
mercial influence in South America before the War, to the prac- 
tical exclusion from that continent—so logically associated with 
us—of Americans who then had no ships of their own. The 
changed conditions there brought about by the services which 
the Shipping Board has established, have demonstrated anew, 
and in a most striking manner, how national ships develop na- 
tional trade. Now it is for Americans to act on the knowledge 
they possess and not be misled in a matter of such vast com- 
mercial importance to our Country by deluding utterances from 
those who either have omitted to examine facts or who prefer 
to accept foreign theories regardless of their effect upon the 
people of the United States. 


*“Ships work for their own countries, just as railroads work for their 
terminal points. From every standpoint it is unwise for the United States to 
continue to rely upon the ships of competing nations for the distribution of our 
goods. It should be more advantageous to carry American goods in American- 
built ships.” President Roosevelt. 
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ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NEW YORK 
AND NEW JERSEY DRYDOCK AND SHIP 
REPAIRERS’ ASSOCIATION 


New York City, February 17, 1923. 


Gentlemen, as one whose entire life has been associated with 
the operators, the builders and the repairers of ships; one whose 
earliest, recollections are associated with the clink of the caulk- 
er’s mallet and the cheers of throngs watching a great ship leav- 
ing its ways, it is appropriate, I feel, that 1 should be with you 
this evening and talk of the things which you and I know are of 
vital interest to our whole Country. 


Surely it ought to be recognized at once that those who know 
are the ones who should teach ;* though it so often happens that 
those who know the least are among the first to assume the 
position of teachers; with the inevitable result that the blind, 
leading the blind, fall into the ditch. 

How true this is has just been demonstrated by an elaborate 
article appearing in a great publication of the Middle West. The 
fact that the writer undoubtedly was sincere and undertook to 
present the truth as he thought he saw it in no way alters the 


*“A case in point is the subsidy of $1.200,000 per annum which the Bri- 
tish Government is now paying the Peninsular and Oriental for its East India 
and China service. At the time that the existing contract was awarded it was 
stated in the House of Commons that the Norddeutscher Lloyd or the Messa- 
geries Maritimes stood ready to carry the British, East India, and China mails 
for one-half or one-third the price demanded by the British company. There 
was one—to England’s credit, it can be said, only one—statesman who was 
willing to accept these foreign propositions.” 

The Duke of Montrose, Postmaster General, England, 1867. 

“Whenever the annual income of the company from all sources does not 
admit of the payment of a dividend of 8 per cent. on the capital employed, the 
subsidy shall be increased by so much—subject to a limit of £100,000 ($500,- 
000)—as is required to make up such a dividend; and, on the other, that when- 
ever the income is sufficient to allow a dividend exceeding 8 per cent. to be 


declared, the company shall pay to the postmaster-general one-fourth of the 
excess. 


English Statute, 1867. 
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fact that his views were absurdly wrong and that the effect of his 
article must have been, and must continue to be, extremely mis- 
leading to the readers of that paper or the readers of other 
papers which may be led to reprint the statement. 

I refer to the article which exploited a claim that American 
delegates to the International Chamber of Commerce chartered 
an English ship for the purpose of making their trip to the Medi- 
terranean, and the query, amplified and reiterated with great 
force was why this should be done while the United States had 
eleven hundred ships tied up in idleness. 

Of course, this writer did not understand that the ships tied 
up were freighters; that it would hardly be possible to pump 
these delegates into a tanker and ship them abroad as we would 
crude oil; that we could not well drop them into the hold of a 
coal carrier and let them subsist on coal dust while going abroad; 
that they could not be gathered like grain and dropped into the 
hold of our idle grain ships. To that writer a ship is a ship, and 
he could not appreciate the fact that you might as well talk 
about sending an excursion party across the continent on flat 
cars as to send these delegates abroad in freight ships. 

This lack of knowledge necessarily leads the readers of such 
papers to assume that the men who are asking legislation in the 
interest of an American merchant marine are incompetent, are 
lacking in business sense and therefore are not to be trusted with 
any public enterprise, since they would allow a foreign ship to 
secure the carrying of these people while eleven hundred Ameri- 
can ships remain tied up. 

Now I refer to this instance as only one of many which demon- 
strate so clearly the necessity of public education in the matter 
of shipping—that public education which you gentlemen have 
done so much to give. As I have repeatedly said, once the pub- 
lic understands this problem there will be no difficulty in secur- 
ing action; because the majority of the citizens of the United 
States are patriots—they do love their Country—they do want 
to see the nation prosperous—they do not want to see this 
Country and its industries placed at the mercy of foreign com- 
petitors; but, as “confidence is a plant of slow growth,” so edu- 
cation of the people on any great national subject is a matter 
which takes time and prolonged effort. 

Especially is this true of the problem of an American merchant 
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marine because the foreigners for fifty years have arrogated to 
themselves the control of our ocean commerce. These foreign- 
ers, with this tremendous treasure within their control, may well 
devote time and money without limit to acts and endeavors 
which may assist them in keeping within their control* this tre- 
mendous treasure. How well they do it the records of their 
great publications show. Go into any of the libraries in the com- 
mercial centers of this Country. You will find there the lead- 
ing publications of Europe, particularly of Great Britain. And, 
whenever—and I am speaking now from an observation of a 
third of a century—whenever there has been a serious attempt 
in the United States to secure legislation for the purpose of off- 
setting the foreign legislation and foreign advantages which 
have been given to the ships of foreign flags, there invariably 
appear in these great European publications artistically written 
articles designed—and as events so far indicate, successfully de- 
signed—to mislead a large portion of our people as to the pur- 
pose and importance of such proposed American legislation. 

Therefore, we must not assume that facts known to us are 
known to all people of this Country. Further than that, we must 
not assume that the educational field has been left unoccupied 
and that we are to sow in virgin soil. We must remember the 
land has been filled with tares sown by the foreign shipping in- 
terests and that these tares must be removed from the soil be- 
fore a healthy crop of knowledge can be grown.7 


Another thought. lor the past two years there have been in- 
sistent complaints that the world is over-tonnaged, that there 
are too many ships; and we have been advised that the ships 
built by the people of the United States during the World War 
should be considered as war material—should be scrapped—in 
order that this great surplus of tonnage may be removed and the 
ocean business brought to a normal basis. 


*“Tt has become sufficiently certain that the commerce of the United 
States is to be sacrificed, not as interfering with the belligerent rights of 
Great Britain, but as interfering with the monopoly she covets for her own 
commerce and navigation.” 

President Madison. Message to Congress, June 1, 1812. 
+I find, Mr. Chairman, that the same old stories and the same old songs 
that have been repeated for the last forty years are all dragged in again before 
your Commission as new matter by new people who have not heard of the past 
and who are posing as new discoverers.” 
Charles H. Cramp, 1904. 
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WE SCRAP WHILE FOREIGNERS BUILD 


Now, there is no question about there being a surplus of ton- 
nage at the present time, but what I want to call your attention 
to—and what I want to call the attention of the people of this 
Country to,—is this fact—that while this demand for a removal 
of the ocean surplus tonnage has been so insistently made, has 
been nationally advocated by all the great British shipping au- 
thorities, nevertheless, simultaneously with these calls for a re- 
duction in the world’s tonnage, the shipping men of England 
have been increasing their fleets. During the past year they con- 
structed more than a million tons—think of it!—more than a 
third as much tonnage as all the tonnage we have in service in 
foreign trade—have added more than a million tons to that 
world surplus while they are calling on us to reduce. 

If the surplus tonnage is such a burden, why are they increas- 
ing it while demanding of us retrenchments and inaction? 


The amount of tonnage built in England last year for English 
owners alone was greater than the total output of the British 
yards for all their customers—foreign as well as English—dur- 
ing the year 1908; and we are told not to build! Of course, the 
purpose of this proceeding is that while our ships are kept in 
idleness, while our yards are kept idle, our competitors are to 
be allowed to supply themselves with a fleet of the newest and 
most economical ships, so that when the time does come that 
Government aid has made possible the overcoming by American 
ships of the many handicaps—commercial and legislative—now 
burdening American vessels, these competitors may be so far 
in advance in type and in quantity of economical ships that they 
will be able to maintain a stiff conflict against the United States 
ships that may attempt the trade routes which these competi- 
tors have secured for themselves.* 

*“There can be no stronger tribute to the efficacy of the measures which 
it is proposed to take to aid American shipping than the fact that our chief 
competitors on the high seas are so strongly opposed to having us adopt those 
measures. Wvery admonition, every warning, every threat that comes from 
foreign sources argues the value of the legislation contemplated from the 
American standpoint. Shall we play the game of our commercial rivals by 
stifling legislation to establish a merchant marine of our own for our national 
and industrial protection? Shall we allow Great Britain to dictate our sea 


policy and leave us in commercial bondage for generations to come? Shall we 
permit her to set up on the high seas a notice reading: ‘BRITISH PROPER- 


Ty! AMERICANS KEEP OFF!” 
Senator Jos. E, Ransdell, Louisiana, July 20, 1922. 
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Today, and for the past year, the farmers of this Country have 
been enjoying lower freight rates on their exports than ever 
were known before. Instead of the increase which has come to 
all other forms of transportation there has been a decrease in 
the cost of ocean transportation so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned. And that saving of millions to the American farmer has 
been brought about solely by the presence of American ships. 
That is admitted even by the opponents of American shipping 
legislation. That fact is another conclusive proof of the neces- 
sity of American ships in the interest of American trade. 

Now, when it is recalled that the exports of manufactured 
goods from this Country are constantly increasing; that we must 
secure foreign markets or else our mills must soon face an over- 
production—with unemployment following; when we review the 
facts that no nation ever has built up adequate foreign markets 
except through their own national ships, the importance of 
American ships to our whole people becomes very clear. 

The claim that American ships do not necessarily mean lower 
freight rates is absolutely disposed of by history and by the 
records even now being made in our coast-to-coast trade. That 
trade is limited to American vessels. That trade is being handled 
by privately-owned American ships; and yet the freight rates 
are so low that the Shipping Board has been approached with a 
request for interference to the end that higher rates might be 
established in order that the railroads may not be deprived of 
so much cargo. 

The records of one hundred and thirty years show that the 
competition supplied by American vessels between American 
ports assures our people of the lowest practicable ocean trans- 
portation there Therefore, I trust that very shortly the old 
statute limiting our coastwise trade to American-built vessels 
may be fully enforced. 

I congratulate the Congress for providing that repairs to 
American vessels must be made in this country,* and that repairs 
made abroad shall pay a tax to equalize the cost of work abroad 


*“Wor a navigating people to purchase its marine afloat would be a strange 
speculation, as the marine would always be dependent upon the merchants 
furnishing them. Placing as a reserve with a foreign nation, or in a foreign 
shipyard, the carpenters, blacksmiths, calkers, sailmakers, and the vessels of 
a nation, would be a singular commercial combination. We must, therefore, 
build them for ourselves.” 


Thomas Jefferson. 
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as compared with work done here. I have seen this provision 
of Congress somewhat criticised, but to no such extent as has 
been English criticisms resulting from the mere cleaning of a 
British steamer in the great drydock at Boston. In LLOYD’S 
and in FAIRPLAY I found communications and protests from 
people demanding an explanation of why any of this work should 
have been given to the Americans, the answer, of course, being 
that this ship was docked in the United States because there 
was then no place large enough for docking it in England; but 
attention was called by the English editors to the fact that their 
dock would soon be ready and then no work on these English 
ships would ever come to the United States. That is the way 
foreigners fight for even minor jobs on their ships. . . . * 


*“The condition of the American merchant marine is such as to eall for 
immediate remedial action by the Congress. It is discreditable to us as a Na- 
tion that our merchant marine should be utterly insignificant in comparison to 
that of other nations which we overtop in other forms of business. We should 
not longer submit to conditions under which only a trifling portion of our great 
commerce is carried in our own ships. To remedy this state of things would 
not merely serve to build up our shipping interests, but it would also result in 
benefit to all who are interested in the permanent establishment of a wider 
market for American products, and would provide an auxiliary force for the 
Navy.” 

President Roosevelt, An. Message, 1901. 


A country with a large carrying trade may export little in the shape of 
commodities, and yet be to all intents and purposes a considerable exporter. 
Its outlay in wages and provisions for ships’ crews, in equipping and repairing 
ships, in insurance and renewals, and the profits it earns, are all parts of its 
export as much as if the export were embodied and stored up in a commodity 
.... To put the point in a concrete shape the import and export statistics of a 
shipowning country like England do not show its foreign trade, as the imports 
and exports show the foreign trade of the United States, which has only a very 
small shipowning business. 

Giffen’s Financial Essays. 
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ADDRESS BEFORE THE MIDDLE WEST FOREIGN 
TRADE CONVENTION 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 28th, 1923. 


The predicitions of a year ago have now been tested by actual 
developments, and their accuracy is established. The constant 
and efficient service which American ships have been giving 
between the United States and South America during the past 
year has doubled United States trade there. So rapid has been 
the advance of United States goods in South American markets 
that our English competitors have become seriously alarmed. 


The trade which the Shipping Board line has built up during 
the last year between our Pacific Coast ports and ports on the 
East Coast of South America is not only new but of great value 
to our people and of steadily increasing volume.* 

These developments furnish two peculiarly striking examples 
of what American ships mean—the development of our country’s 
business.f 

Prior to the World War there was operating between England 
and the East Coast of South America a greater amount of 
British tonnage than was operating between Britain and Cana- 
da, the United States and the Caribbean ports combined. These 
astounding figures, revealed in the British report made to Parlia- 
ment in 1918, show at once the vast markets which we have in 
our own hemisphere but which we neglected and practically lost 
for so many years because we failed to furnish American ships. 


*“Wspecially important is it that our commercial relations with the At- 
lantie and Pacific Coasts of South America, with the West Indies and the Gulf 
of Mexico, should be direct, and not through the circuit of the European 
systems, and should be carried on in our own bottoms. 

; President Hayes, An. Message, 1880. 
+“The enlightened policy by which a rapid communication with the va- 
rious distant parts of the world is established, by means of Ameriecan-built 
steamers, would find an ample reward in the increase of our commerce, and in 
making our country and its resources more favorably known abroad.” 
President Polk, An, Message, 1847. 
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The fact that today there are operating between Great Britain 
and the ports of Brazil and Argentina one hundred and twenty- 
four (124) ships in regular line service, to say nothing of tramp 
vessels employed in that trade, while we have less than half that 
number of all kinds sailing from both our coasts to these points, 
shows how much our trade there can and should be extended. 


Why the foreign trade of the United States has been so ham- 
pered in the past has long been known to shipping men, but it 
has remained for the Trade Commissioner of Sydney, N.S.W., in 
his report to the British Government appearing in LLOYD’S 
LIST of June 9, 1923—received here but a few days age—to 
state it openly. He says that in spite of the good sale there 
still is for American engineering goods in Australia, trade with 
America there is steadily declining and trade with Japan has 
“faded away almost to nothing.” To quote his words, “There is a 
very decided bias in favor of British goods and this is assisted by 
the preferential tariff. Public bodies, both governmental and 
municipal, also give preference to British goods. Australian 
goods have naturally the first claim, and after that the British.” 


So, it will be noted, the Empire of “Free Trade,” the Empire 
that is always proclaiming its desire for “free competition and 
may the best man win,” admits what we for years have known, 
that discrimination in favor of British goods sent to foreign mar- 
kets always has been practised, and British ships always have 
discriminated in favor of-British goods.* To cite one case! 
There’s a British and an American line running from San Fran- 
cisco to Australia. Both sell tickets for trips around the world. 
Both have to depend on British ships to carry their passengers 
from Australia the remainder of their world trip. The British 
lines honor the American line ticket the same as they do the 
British, but they charge such a rate that the American has to 


, 


*“There can be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real 

favors from nation to nation. It is an illusion which experience must cure.” 
President Washington, Farewell Address. 

“With a view of promoting this trade, Canada has imposed a discriminat- 
ing duty of ten per cent. upon tea and coffee brought into the Dominion from 
the United States. If this unequal contest between American lines without 
subsidy and the English Canadian line, which has a direct subsidy of more than 
$400,000.00 annually, is to continue I think we should see that the facilities 
for customs entry and transportation across our territory are not such as to 
make the Canadian route a favored one, and that the discriminating duties he 


met by a like discrimination.” L 
President Benjamin Harrison, An. Message, 1892. 
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ask his patron £19 more than is charged the passenger who pa- 
tonizes British ships the whole way. Some cooperating that !!! 

Let me quote these startling figures from the official records 
furnished to Parliament and now ‘to be found in the public 
records of Great Britain. 

She proclaims that her coasting trade is free to the ships of all 
nations. Yet, so difficult is it made for any foreign vessel to do 
business between British ports that 99.1% of her coasting trade 
is done in British vessels. She proclaims that their inter-empire 
trade is open to all people on equal terms, and, yet, this same of- 
ficial document shows that 92% of all the inter-empire ocean- 
borne business is done in British ships. The same report shows 
that of all the trade between Great Britain and other nations 
British ships insist on carrying two-thirds of that trade. 

And, taking advantage of free intercourse accorded by other 
nations, British ships do nearly one-third of the ocean-carrying 
business between independent nations; that is, on voyages 
neither the beginning nor the end of which is in a port under the 
British flag.* 


Let those who are so unwilling to enable the American Flag 
to remain on the seas study these figures and try to appreciate 
what they really mean. Fortunately we are not left in the dark 
as to what will happen if American tonnage is forced to retire 
from the ocean. 

A striking example is even now before the face of the shipping 
world. 

Last January, when the great fleet of American tankers was 
available for service, the rates from Mexico across the At- 
lantic were 15s. 9d per ton. The change in Mexican supply and 
the forcing of American tankers into long voyages from the 
Pacific Coast with oil, calling for three times the tonnage neces- 
sary for the shorter runs upon which they were previously oc- 
cupied, removed the surplus tonnage from the oil trade; and im- 
mediately the British shipowner raised his rates until today they 

*“The act of navigation, therefore, very properly endeavors to give the 
sailors and shipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own 


country, in some cases by absolute prohibition, and in others by heavy burdens 
upon the shipping of foreign countries.” 


-. Adam Smith, in his “Wealth of Nations.” 
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are 45s., or practically three times what they were in January 
of this Cartes months ago. . 

If these British shipowners would do this to their own people 
and to Europe, what would they do to us if they once got the 
chance?* Oil is not the only cargo they can raise the rate on 
once American ships are eliminated.+ 


Let those who trust so much to the brotherly love and sisterly 
affection which they pretend to believe dominates international 
trade study these tanker figures and then do some real thinking! 


It is so often said by those who either have no knowledge of 
the subject or who, parrot-like, repeat the words of our fereign 
competitors, that it costs no more to run American ships than 
it does to run foreign ships. Yet it was stated to the Senate by 
the late President Thompson of the Texas Company, who at the 
time was dismantling his great shipbuilding yard at Bath, Maine, 
now entirely stripped and abandoned at a great financial loss, 
that his company could charter foreign ships for less money than 
it cost him merely to operate his ships; and, like Charles Schwab, 
himself the proprietor of several shipyards, he had been compelled 
to abandon the building of ships for his own company and to 
charter those built abroad and operated under foreign flags. 
When men with ample capital and building their own ships can 
not live under this foreign competition what is the use of wast- 
ing words on theorists ?£ 


The experience of the present Shipping Board has forced it 
to adopt the plan of direct Government operation of ships; and 
let me say as a man whose entire life has been devoted to this 
business, who was studying the problem of ship operation in the 


*“As goon as the Collins Line is withdrawn the Cunarders will raise 
freights to the price they bore previous to the competition created by the 
American steamers.” 

Representative Howard, Texas, July 6, 1852. 
+“The mistake made by the United States for seventy years has been in 
treating shipping as a private industry of no national concern; that it did not 
need encouragement and protection as do industries on the land; that maritime 
reciprocity and free carrying were all that were necessary to build it up, or to 
maintain it, With Great Britain shipping has always been of national import- 
ance, and has received for scores and hundreds of years more protection and 
aid than any other industry ever enjoyed in any country.” 
Senator Stephen B. Elkins, West Virginia, 1897. 
<“Navigation and maritime industry. for a peculiar reason call for national 
protection, for the art of navigation is an expedient of war, as well as of 


commerce; and in this respect differs from every other branch of industry.” 
Senator King, 1820. 
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British Board of Trade rooms a third-of-a-century ago, who 
knows the difficulties of the many problems in ship operation, 
that Government operation of these ships can be a success. It 
is, of course, impossible for any Government organization to 
carry on a commercial business of such a varied type as is the 
international ocean traffic and do the work as economically and 
as efficiently as can private operators; but until the higher costs 
of operating American ships in competition with foreign ships 
has been approximately equalized by the Government, Govern- 
ment operation is the only effective method of keeping our ships 
on the seas That we can do this without unjustifiable losses is 
what I mean by success. 

To mislead the public some opponents of Government opera- 
tion are declaring that it is not right for the Government to 
enter its ships in competition with privately-owned American 
ships. That statement sounds well until you awaken to the 
fact that there are practically no privately-owned American 
ships in our foreign trade. Cutting out the Caribbean service, 
cutting out those liners which handle mail, and coming down to 
the great freight ship which is the only ship which particularly 
interests the people of the grain-producing Middle West, there 
are only twenty-two American Flag freight ships engaged in our 
foreign trade. And, is a fleet of one thousand three hundred 
steel ships, owned by you and the other people of this Coun- 
try, is the trade of a great nation to be sacrificed or hampered 
in order that twenty-two ships may be allowed to do an infini- 
tesimal part of the foreign trade of this Country at a price satis- 
factory to our commercial competitors ? 

I noted the other day the declaration of a certain commercial 
body opposing Government operation, that we should sell these 
ships to the highest bidders, at any price, and get the Govern- 
ment out of the shipping business.* Well, we have offered these 
ships at the lowest prices to which any American conscience 
could be stretched, and, of course, we found no buyers. The 
competition which drove the established fleets of this Country 


*“Tf the United States Government will only turn the ships in which the 
United States Shipping Board is interested over to private owners and leave 
the owners to compete with private enterprise in this country, I am not afraid 
cba ied I am hopeful that the Government of the United States will leave the 
shipping industry of the world, including their own, to look after itself.” 


Lord Inchcape, M. P. and President, Peninsular & Oriental S. S, Co., 1920. 
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out of existence years ago, the admitted handicap which now 
burdens them, makes it absolutely impossible, as every intelli- 
gent would-be purchaser knows, for American ships to live 
under existing foreign competition;* and when any man says 
that the thing for us to do is to put these ships into the hands 
of private owners, regardless of price; he is in effect saying that 
he wishes these vessels put where they will be junked, tied up, or 
worn out—never to be replaced. Until equalizing legislation 
has been secured these ships can not be successfully operated in 
our foreign trade by private owners ;¢ and when worn out they 
will never be replaced unless by the Government. 


What method of Government operation will be chosen by the 
Shipping Board has not yet been determined or even been pre- 
sented to the Board. A committee is considering it. The fact 
that I have ideas upon the subject does not mean that any of 
my ideas will receive my support when the report of the com- 
mittee is presented. I shall support any other better plan but I 
may let you know that I have at least some ideas which con- 
vince me that Government operation is practicable for the 
time being. 

My idea of Government operation can be explained to you in 
a very few words; and, let me say, that since I outlined this 
plan several months ago the great English authority, FAIR- 
PLAY, has unintentionally admitted its efficiency. Said FAIR- 
PLAY: “If the great American merchant fleet should be han- 
dled as a single elastic unit, then British shipping men might 
have cause to fear. But the inefficiency of bureaucratic admin- 
istration is such that there is no occasion for alarm.” 

I would have every shipping firm in this Country engage in 
furnishing freight for American ships. I would have every firm 
supplied regularly with a sheet showing the names, dates and 


*“OQur shipowners were not responsible for the fact that it cost anywhere 
from 30 to 40 per cent. more to build an American than a foreign ship; they 
could not help paying out 40 to 50 per cent. more to operate them than their 


ivals ign flags paid.” 
mie ue Alexander R. Smith, 1902. 
+“As part owner of the steamship DAVID, a foreign-built vessel of 1400 
tons, now under the American flag, I would state that this vessel was run in 
the fruit trade out of New Orleans to Spanish Honduras for two successive 
years—the first year under the American flag, when the wages account was 
$1280 per month, and the second year under the Norwegian flag, in the same 


s i t the same charter, the wages account was $630 per month.” 
Joao David C. Reid, 1904. 
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ports of every American ship sailing fram the United States. 
We have in all the important ports of this Country a Shipping 
Board organization fully established now. There is the District 
Director, the Port Engineer and the Port Captain. They are 
there now. Those men can see, as they now do, to the mainte- 
nance of the ships. The men who now operate and provide car- 
goes for the ships allocated to them can not only provide car- 
goes for these same ships hereafter, but, knowing the sailing 
dates on every other American craft, whenever they chance to 
learn of freight in the market to go through another port they 
may have the privilege of booking that freight and reporting it 
to the District Director at the port through which that cargo is 
to go. Thus we can have the entire shipping force of the United 
States engaged in one definite work—every man receiving pay 
for the service he renders, receiving his commission for every 
ton of freight he procures for American ships. Then, with the 
freedom of action which Government operation permits, we shall 
know how to meet unfair competition.* 


I, for one, at least, have no desire to enter into any rate war. 
I do, however, recognize the fact that the Shipping Board is 
commanded—literally commanded—by the Shipping Act which 
brought this Board into existence, to see to it that American 
.ships carry at least one-half of the ocean-borne commerce of this 
Country; and to see that we develop all American ports. For 
myself, I propose to do all in my power to see that this mandate 
is respected. I am not asking for the ships of this Country that 
they be allowed the 92% of the business which the British Em- 
pire demands and secures for its ships in inter-empire trade. I 
am not even demanding that we have two-thirds of the trade 
between our Country and foreign countries, although England 
insists upon, and does secure, that great percentage. I am.not 
asking that our ships engage in trade between two foreign coun- 
tries. I am willing that the foreigners shall have all that busi- 
ness, although England is taking one-third of such carrying 
trade for her ships. I am merely insisting that this Country 


*“Senator Chamberlain. You think, I judge, from what you are saying now, 
that the government ought to get out of the shipping business ?” 

“Mr, Fields S. Pendleton. In time, if they could; but they are in it and 
they cannot get out for at least ten years. .... The only complete solution of 


this problem, in my opinion, is private operation with Government ownership 
and supervision.” 1920. 
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have what Congress on June 5, 1920, said that we ought to have 
—one-half of the trade which goes from and comes into the 
United States; and that I demand in the interest of the Ameri- 
can producer, in the interest of the American consumer, and in 
the interest of maintaining for our people proper freight rates* 
which shall enable our goods to have a fair chance in the mar- 
kets of the world.} 


*When England’s necessities for coal in 1926 offered more remunerative 
business to her vessels than the transportation of grain to Great Britain, a 
large amount of this tonnage withdrew from the grain trade. At once the 
ships remaining in the trade pushed up rates on their own people from the 
ordinary charge of 15 cents per hundred pounds from Montreal to a_peak of 
40 cents per hundred pounds; and had not the Shipping Board made an emer- 
gency addition of 92 steamers to its regularly operated fleets and handled the 
grain accumulated at our American ports there is no saying where the price 
might have gone, or how very much higher the rates American farmers would 
have had to pay in order to divert those foreign flag ships from their own 
grain trade and induce them to make those longer voyages from American 
ports to the United Kingdom in order that American crops might be marketed. 


+“A notable illustration of the generosity and courage with which Hng- 
land pushes her shipping interest is seen in the manner in which she is at this 
moment dealing with the trade of the North Pacific. The British Government 
and Canada together are proposing for the establishment of a line of first- 
class steamers from Vancouver to Japan. The subsidy is likely to be $300,000 
annually, £45,000 from England and £15,000 from Canada. There will also be 
contributed from the naval-reserve fund probably $5.00 per ton annually for 
each ship constructed for the route, which will increase the sum by probably 
$125,000. Under such competition it is quite easy to conjecture what will 
become of the American flag in the North Pacific.” 

Wm. ©. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy, 1888. 
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SPEECH BEFORE THE WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 1923. 


If one were to form an opinion of the United States Shipping 
Board based on sundry comments regarding that body made by 
parties more or less closely related to Ananias, he would assume 
that the Bible was about the last volume to which members of 
this governmental organization could look for comfort. Yet 
almost at the beginning of the sacred volume it is related how 
the chosen people of Jehovah were at one time put into exactly 
the same position as that now occupied by the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Since these critics of the Board evidently are not familiar with 
the volume to which reference is here made, it may be well to 
explain that after Pharaoh had appointed the Children of Israel 
to be his official brickmakers and they had begun operations 
under a contract which provided for the required materials to be 
furnished by the king, this same Pharaoh suddenly refused to 
furnish the necessary straw. Nevertheless he insisted that there 
should be no reduction in the output of brick; and then the nar- 
rative states how the Children of Israel were abused because of 
their inability to do what was demanded of them by the king. 

This is exactly the case of the United States Shipping Board. 
The same law which created this Board recognized that the 
greater cost of operating American ships made it impossible for 
such ships to compete with foreign vessels unless Government 
aid sufficient to overcome this handicap was furnished, and it 
therefore provided such financial assistance as would put Ameri- 
can craft on an equal footing with foreign flag ships engaged in 
the foreign commerce of this Country.* That is, Congress 

«“The accurate and fully developed Bristow report of June 14, 1905, shows 
that the advantage of British and German vessels over American vessels. in 


capital and operating costs, works out at from $4.87 to $7.81 per ton per 
year.” 


Secretary Root’s Report, 1906, 
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arranged to provide the straw necessary for this maritime brick 
operation. When, however, the Shipping Board undertook to 
perform the tasks for which it had been appointed, it discovered 
that the necessary aids which had been promised were not forth- 
coming, 1.e¢., it discovered that it was expected to make bricks 
without straw. 

Stated in mathematical form, the Board is now expected to 
make two and two equal five; and it hasn’t been able to do that 
yet. As there appear to be some Ponzis who insist on ignoring 
this arithmetical fact, it may be well to review the shipping 
situation. 

Ever since Congress began its investigations and discussions 
of the shipping question, it has found that it does cost more to 
operate vessels under the American flag than it does to operate 
under a foreign flag; and from the close of the Civil War most 
Americans who attempted to remain in the foreign carrying trade 
of this Country put their money into ships carrying foreign flags. 
Therefore the World War found the United States practically 
without ships for our foreign trade. 

Then the people of the United States were forced by war 
necessities to invest more than three thousand million dollars in 
merchant ships. Most of these steel ships are still in existence 
and headed straight for the scrap heap;* where the bulk of 
them must and will land inside of five years if they remain 
exposed to the killing competition of foreign cheap labor. There- 
fore, it is appropriate that the public should be given a plain 
statement of the exact situation in which this vast fleet of ships, 
built with their money and with assurance that this investment 
meant a restoration of the United States to its proper position on 
the sea, now is. 

Neither this Shipping Board, nor any other Shipping Board, 
Bureau, Commission or Individual, however selected, can enable 
the bulk of these freight ships now owned by the United States 
to compete successfully with foreign craft unless Government 
aid is given them.j This is not a matter of opinion; it is a fact. 

*One lot of 300 steamships was sold for scrapping in 1923. Another lot 


of 200 ships was sold for scrapping in 1925. Another lot of 188 ships has been 
recommended for scrapping (1926.). fits fae 

+“Our great competitors have established and maintained their lines by gov- 
ernment subsidies, until they have now practically excluded us from partici- 
pation. In my opinion, no choice is left to us but to pursue, moderately at 
least, the same lines.” President Benjamin Harrison, An. Message, 1892. 
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Yet, would-be advisors keep telling the public that the Ship- 
ping Board should sell these ships ; implying that if it was willing 
to sell the problem would be solved. 

For two years the Board has been offering these ships for sale 
at $30.00 a ton—an outrageously low figure. Why don’t buy- 
ers come forward? Why don’t these critics jump at this 
bargain? The answer is that no sensible man is going into a 
business where he knows that for every dollar he spends he can 
get back only ninety cents, or less; and these critics limit their 
shipping investments to talk. 

Recently the Board undertook to put a fleet of its tied-up 
ships into the Cuban sugar trade. It was found that the mere 
transportation costs, aside from all overhead and commissions to 
operators, amounted on the average to 19 cents per hundred 
pounds, while the Norwegians were actually carrying that sugar 
at a profit for 15 cents. This meant to the Board a loss of two 
million dollars in operations alone, in addition to operators’ 
commissions and the one and one-half million dollars required to 
put the ships into condition for service. Yet the Board was criti- 
cised as incompetent and negligent because it did not engage 
in this trade. 


But take cases outside of the Government fleet. 


On September 6th, just past, LLOYD’S LIST reports on the 
trial trip of a ten-thousand-ton collier built in England for the 
Berwind-White Coal Co., of Norfolk, Va., to carry coal from 
Norfolk to the West Indies. At the time this vessel was being 
built the Shipping Board was offering for sale ten-thousand-ton 
freighters at half the cost of that ship. But the extra cost of 
operating under the American Flag was such a compelling ele- 
ment that business sense justified the action taken by this coal 
company. 

This is but one of many cases which show conclusively the 
impossibility of American ships carrying cargoes to and from 
this Country without Government aid. This is why I make the 
unqualified prediction that failure to give Government aid, which 
aid a majority of the Congressional Commission of 1904-5 found 
should be $5.00 per gross ton per year for freight vessels, means 
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the scrap heap for the bulk of these vessels within five years.* 
That this must be so the following facts unquestionably demon- 
strate. Since the World War, England alone has built six mil- 
lion tons of shipping, or nearly three times the amount of our 
government-owned vessels now in operation. Every one of 
those new ships was built and equipped for a particular service, 
while most of our ships were built solely with an eye to quick 
construction for the purpose of saving the necks of those who 
now are so ambitious to push us off the seas. This statement 
means that since the armistice-England has rebuilt more than 
one-quarter of her entire merchant fleet, while we have been 
struggling along with the craft we had. 

As a result already more than one-third of the fleet which our 
Country built for the World War is scrapped or listed for scrap- 
ping. No matter what Congress may do now those ships are 
gone or doomed. While the Macedonian cry has been coming 
across the water that the world is swamped with surplus ton- 
nage and that the United States should scrap its ships to remedy 
this evil, England has absorbed that vast new tonnage, which she 
has been building while we have been talking, and today has idle 
but 5% of her shipping or little more than a normal amount. 
Meanwhile Germany, France, and other maritime nations have 
been, and still are, building. And they have increased their 
hold upon our ocean trade. 

How they have done this, and why, is clearly revealed in the 
following statement just received through Britain’s maritime 
voice, FAIRPLAY, which says: 

“Where a certain number of lines build up a trade 


and arrange amongst themselves how many vessels 
should be employed, it is unbusinesslike to suggest that 


*“There remains the third and obvious method; to neutralize the artificial 
disadvantage imposed upon American shipping through the action of our own 
Government and foreign governments by an equivalent advantage in the form 
of a subsidy or subyention. In my opinion this is what should be done; it is 
the sensible and fair thing to do. We do not wish to lower the standard of 
American living or American wages. We should give back to the shipowner 
what we take away from him for the purpose of maintaining that standard; and 
unless we do give it back we shall continue to go without ships. Such sub- 
ventions would not be gifts. They would be at once compensation for in- 
juries inflicted upon American Shipping by American laws and the considera- 
tion for benefits received by the whole American people—not the shippers or 
the shipbuilders or the sailors alone, but by every manufacturer, every miner, 
every farmer, every merchant whose prosperity depends upon a market for 


its products.” 
z Secretary of State Root, 1906. 
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they should allow an outsider to come in on his own 
terms at any time he likes, and upset the whole apple 
cart. In the Conference lines, where rebates are the 
custom, this, of course, could not often occur, because 
the shippers would stand to lose a lot of money. 


“The appearance of the United States Shipping Board 
on the scene has, of course, changed the aspect of affairs, 
though it can not yet be seen what the effect will be 
of its decision to run boats to Europe, the American 
taxpayer thus paying its losses in carrying American 
cargoes. 

“Its losses of money on the steamers trading from the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports must be enormous; and I under- 
stand that the services showing the heaviest deficits will 
probably be dropped What this loss actually is no one 
can really say, for the Shipping Board, like other liner 
folk in the trade generally, does not advertise its woes. 
They must, however, be colossal, though perhaps not 
heavier than those made recently by the vessels of Brit- 
ish lines, which have dropped over £10,000 each on one 
voyage.” 

Why are these competitors willing to carry on such an expen- 
sive conflict? The answer is to be found in the report of that 
merchant marine investigation made during the first Wilson 
Administration wherein it developed that these European lines 
had combined to control trade and whenever an interloper 


appeared they put on what they themselves called “fighting 
ships” until they starved him out. 


That method took care of individual interlopers As soon as 
the Shipping Board put a merchant fleet into the North Atlantic, 
which area may properly be designated as the commercial cock- 
pit of ocean traffic, there appeared a fleet of thirty-two Euro- 
pean ships which by cutting rates and thus taking cargoes from 
regular liners have greatly increased the losses of Shipping 
Board vessels in that zone, so that the number there has been 
largely reduced. Of course, when the number of Shipping Board 
vessels has become sufficiently small, capital will be provided 
to purchase those ships under an agreement that the Shipping 
Board will no longer operate there and then the exports and 
imports of this Country will again be at the mercy of foreign 
competitors who will fix the rates. So long as individual “fight- 
ing ships” were sufficient, individual “fighting ships” appeared. 
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As soon as a fleet of “fighting ships” was required to check our 
competition a fleet of “fighting ships” appeared. 


TO FIGHT DOLLAR 

Their unvarying attitude toward American merchant ships in 
general is clearly revealed by the following closing sentence of 
a strong editorial in the LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COM- 
MERCE of October 14, regarding the Dollar Steamship Com- 
pany’s proposed “round the world service,” a service which the 
great commercial interests of this company in the Orient and 
the long link of protected inter-coastal United States trade open 
only to American vessels, make possible. Says the JOURNAL: 

“The most interesting factor to observe will be what 
steps the British companies will take to counter this 
new and formidable competition; and it may be 
taken for granted that they will be both prompt 
and effective.’’* 

That’s the kind of a welcome independent privately-owned 
American ships receive upon the sea. 

How England protects herself against such treatment as this 
is shown by the legislation enacted by her in 1853, or as soon as 
we had surrendered the last remnant of that protective legisla- 
tion which the Administration of Washington had given our 
ships in foreign trade. This act, after elaborately reciting every 
possible discrimination which could be thought of, includes this 
blanket clause: 

“Or that any preference whatsoever is shown either 
directly or indirectly to national vessels over British 
vessels.” 

That act is still in force and is now being brought forward 
by British publications as an avowed warning to the United 
States against any of those indirect aids to our shipping which 
they are advised may be contemplated by this Congress; which 
fact shows once more the utter impossibility of devising any 
effective method of assisting our ships to resume their proper 
place on the sea which our competitors will not oppose to the 

*One part of the answer is that fleet of six great “Silver” boats, 15 
knot motor ships, just completed in England under the provisions of that 
“Trade Facilities Act,” which permits the British Treasury to loan up to eighty 
per cent. of the cost of such craft, provided they are built in English ship- 
yards, These vessels will compete for freight in this ‘“RRound-the-World” serv- 


ice that Dollar has developed with his high class combination passenger and 
freight ships built in the United States, and flying the American flag. 
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bitter end.* Of course, they will opposé us; they’d be foolish 
if they didn’t. 

America’s ocean carrying trade is the richest single prize in 
the world’s commercial arena, and those who have grown rich 
by their control of it will never release their grip upon it so 
long as by hook or crook they can hang on. The great mistake 
we have continuously made for forty years has been our trying 
to devise some plan under which competitors will not object to 
the United States regaining its rightful heritage on the sea. It 
simply can’t be done. You can’t push a hog from a full feed 
trough without his squealing; and the fact that you are merely 
trying to make a just division of the food won’t in the slightest 
reduce the volume of his ear-splitting noise. 


Therefore, our only proper course is to select the most directly 
effective legislation for our shipping and put it in force, regard- 
less of squeals.— Then the bulk of our ships can be sold, thus 
providing the aid-funds needed for their operation, and be con- 
sumed in service instead of idleness. Then Congress would have 
results for its guidance. 


And don’t let anyone deceive you as to what it is that we seek. 
We ask no share of any nation’s carrying trade except our own. 
We have no desire for a merchant fleet even commensurate with 
that of Great Britain. Our purpose was authoritatively stated 
by Congress in the Act of 1920, viz., that we should have ships 
sufficient to handle a major portion, merely. a major portion, of 


*“While reciprocity stands we cannot regulate our trade, The McKinley 
administration came in pledged for ‘discriminating duties,’ but has given it out 
since 1897 that ‘treaties stand in the way.’ There is really nothing in the way 
but fear of the displeasure of Hngland.” 

Bates in ‘American Navigation.” 
+We have tried to operate a perfectly free merchant marine, in a pro- 
tected country, and it has not worked and it will not work. . . . Now a country 
should have a merchant marine commensurate with its commerce, and with the 
uses it has for ships. Therefore, a policy should be adopted which will tend 
to give every country that measure of control over its shipping that is neces- 
sary to the economic, commercial and political independence of that country 
.... A trade which exists between one country and another country belongs 
to those two countries. Therefore, any common carrier that comes into the 
carriage of that trade and engages in what, to them, is an indirect trade, in that 
the goods do not originate with them or go to their own ports, should not be 
allowed to come in that trade on the same terms as the countries between 
whom the trade exists. ... At one time we had a policy like that. I think 
that was the cause of the upbuilding of our merchant marine, and when we gave 

it up I think it was the prime cause of its decline.” 
Mr. Homer L. Ferguson, President, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, 1920. 
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cargoes going out of and coming into the United States. Five 
million tons of efficient shipping will do that—and England has 
four times that amount. 


How freight rates have been manipulated by foreigners to 
our disadvantage has been repeatedly shown. 


Take the case exposed by Sénator Fletcher, of Florida, in 1915, 
and cited by him as “typical.” American cement producers had 
been trying to get into the markets of Brazil against propa- 
ganda which claimed that United States cement was worthless. 
Therefore, cement was sent as a gift for trial and proved so 
superior to the European article that a large order was placed 
for it. There was no American steamship line then in existence 
and the European lines at once raised the rates for transporta- 
tion so high that the order for American cement was cancelled.* 


When Argentina asked bids on fifty locomotives and Ameri- 
cans were the lowest bidders, the freight rate was immediately 
raised three dollars per ton and the contract was lost to our 
people. 

Then the Shipping Board established a first-class line of steam- 
ers to both those countries—and you know how competitors 
have tried to run us off. But we’re still there, and what our 
service is meaning to the industries of this Country stands 
revealed in the report of Sir John Thornycroft, in his last year’s 
report, that “the Americans are pushing everywhere.” The 
records show how we have built up our foreign business; and 
how thoroughly our competitors appreciate the truth of Secre- 
tary Hoover’s statement that “we need a constant expansion of 
our export markets to give stability to our internal production 
by a wider range of customers,” is shown by the following com- 
ment of FAIRPLAY on the American situation, viz.: 

“Tf there is no market for dumpable surpluses they 
will not represent wealth; and in such case the effect 


will be as wasted as our own in 1920, when we produced 
more than we could sell, with such staggering results.” 


*“Tn the year ending June 30, 1905, there entered the port of Rio de Ja- 
neiro steamers and sailing vessels flying the flag of Austria-Hungary 120; of 
Norway 142; of Italy 165; of Argentina 264; of France 849; of Germany 657. 
of Great Britain 1,785; of the United States no steamers and 7 sailing vessels, 


2 of which were in distress.” 
Report of Secretary of State Root, 1906. 
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Those staggering results, you will recall, were the great unem- 
ployment in England. 


How adroit are the statements which often mislead our peo- 
ple was well illustrated by the recent declaration of the Hon. 
David Lloyd George, that the United States could not expect 
to have a merchant marine because its protective policy pre- 
vents international commerce; yet, on November 30th, for 
home consumption, he boasted that in spite of the Fordney 
Tariff Law England last year increased her exports to the 
United States from £32,000,000 to £40,000,000. Well, an increase 
of $200,000,000 worth of commerce is some business, and, 
remember, that is merely the increased amount of imports 
which we received from England alone. It ignores our tre- 
mendous exports and our business with other nations. Also, it 
ignores the fact that the only commerce for which England, 
Germany, France and Italy have built their giant steamers is 
the commerce of the United States. There isn’t another nation 
on the globe that can furnish a living to a single one of those 
mighty ships. 


A MILLION DOLLARS A DAY 


Of course, the purpose of such statements as that by Lloyd 
George is to confuse the issue. The business is there. It’s our 
business. Our people are paying out more than a million dol- 
lars every day to ships that handle it. We ask for half of it in 
the interest of our national and commercial integrity. Is that 
amount unreasonable? 


. . . . . . . . 


England is dominant upon the sea through her great com- 
mercial interests; through the patriotic patronage of English 
ships by English firms ;* through the rebate system, as stated in 
FAIRPLAY; through preferences to her ships which the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade is authorized to grant-at a moment’s notice; 


**T cannot understand the innermost thoughts and feelings of an American 
citizen who can listen to the statement of facts about our foreign carrying trade 
and not feel an impulse to go back once more on the ocean where we stood in 
such proud conspicuousness thirty years ago. I cannot understand an Ameri- 
can citizen who cares nothing in relation to it, and simply replies to you, ‘Are 
we not getting them to carry our imports and exports as cheap as we could do 
it?’ I cannot fathom the heart of sueh a man.” 


Senator Wm, P. Frye, Maine, 1890. 
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through her bold insistence which so often induces her com- 
petitors to weaken in the assertion of their-own rights. The 
recent statement of the Postmaster General, showing how Eng- 
land manipulated American mails to benefit her own ships, 
seemed startling to many; but the conduct there exposed is 
merely typical. 


- And, mind you, I’m not criticizing them in the least! I admire 

their nerve, their business sense, their fealty to those merchant 
ships which today are the commercial walls of Old England, the 
props on which that mighty empire rests. And, if they can 
keep us puttering around, trying to bridge ten-foot chasms with 
five-foot planks, until our ships have been put out of the run- 
ning, we have no one to blame but ourselves. 


I have referred to a few of the many things foreigners have 
done to keep us off the sea, not to complain, but to let our peo- 
ple know the facts so that the mists of propaganda may be 
blown from before their eyes that they may see clearly how 
absolutely futile must be any attempt to restore our ships with- 
out competitors objecting; how America’s living standards, 
however ocean traffic may increase, must for years require the 
nation’s aid for American ships ;* that foreign markets are our 
only insurance against labor’s unemployment in the nearing 
future; that the nation’s safety demands a powerful merchant 
fleet; and that, seeing this, our people may ordain that our mer- 
chant ships today shall receive the same patriotic sympathy as 
did their predecessors in the days of Washington;f that this 


*“T have never been able to learn why so many men in Congress would 
vote for protection to a flock of sheep and deny protection to a fleet of ships 
Bees ers Whenever there is anything to do for shipping, Hngland always does it: 
‘England expects every member of Parliament to do his duty’... . It is time 
for action; not words. The trouble has been, is now and will be in the future, 
unless remedied, protection on the land and free trade on the sea.” 


Fields S. Pendleton, Pres., Atlantic Carriers Association, 1920. 


+“We are living in a world not of natural competition, but of subsidized 
competition. State aid to steamship lines is as much a part of the commercial 
system of our day as state employment of consuls to promote business. ht 
will be observed that both of these disadvantages under which the American 
shipowner labors are artificial; they are created by governmental action—one 
by our own government in raising the standard of living and wages, by the pro- 
tective tariff; the other by foreign governments in paying subsidies to their 
ships for the promotion of their own trade. For the American shipowner it is 
not a contest of intelligence, skill. industry, and thrift against similar qualities 
in his competitor; it is a contest against his competitors and his competitors’ 
governments and his own government also. Plainly, these disadvantages creat- 
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mighty people today may show the same forceful independence 
as did their fathers* and our ocean commerce no more be left 
the prize and football of competitors. 


ed by governmental action can be neutralized only by governmental action, and 
should be neutralized by such action.” 
Secretary of State Root, 1906. 


*“The principle of protecting the manufactures and encouraging the navi- 
gation of America had been distinctly proclaimed in the first law of the new 
Government, and was thus made in a suggestive and emphatic sense the very 
corner stone of the republican edifice which the patriots of the Revolution were 
aiming to construct.” 

Blaine’s Twenty Years of Congress. 

“To force shipbuilding is to establish shipyards; is to form magazines; to 
multiply useful hands; to produce artists and workmen of every kind who may 
be found at once for peaceful speculations of commerce and for the terrible 
wants of war.” 

Thomas Jefferson, 1794. 
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SPEECH AT DINNER OF STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
On Board S.S. Leviathan, at New York, June 11, 1924. 


A good salesman must have confidence in the goods he sells 
and an honest salesman wishes to be sure that the goods he is 
handling are the best before he represents them as such to his 
clients. You gentlemen, who sell transportation on passenger 
ships of the United States, have the satisfaction of knowing that 
in both these respects you are on the right side. You can state 
with absolute confidence and truth that the transportation serv- 
ice furnished by the Shipping Board passenger ships is in every 
respect the equal of, and in many respects superior to, that to 
be found elsewhere on the seas. 

More than one thousand letters from experienced travelers 
have told the Shipping Board of the marked superiority their 
writers found in services by these vessels. 

Always is mentioned the superiority of food and well that 
may be; for no supplies are permitted to enter one of our ships 
except they are known to be the best the market affords. It 
costs us more to supply the table on our ships than it costs any 
of our competitors; but we feel that these Government ships 
should have the best for its patrons that money can buy. That 
our patrons know and appreciate this is abundantly evidenced 
by the enthusiastic reports so steadily coming to the Board and 
to its representatives from experienced travellers. 

Again, the steamboat inspection regulations of the United 
States are the most rigid in the world. So far as absolute safety 
on the sea is concerned or is possible, it is to be found on these 
American passenger ships. No practicable equipment or pre- 
caution that can be of service is omitted. The personal service 
on our American passenger ships is recognized as the best that 
can be rendered. Whatever number of attendants may be 
required for the complete comfort and pleasure of our passen- 
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gers, that number is supplied; and the fact that this LEVIA- 
THAN last year carried a force numbering 200 more than any 
‘of her giant competitors speaks for itself. People pay for 
prompt attendance—and they get it.on our ships. This is good 
business. Our ships are in a service comparatively new to them. 
We are competing with old established lines. We can win sup- 
port and patronage by giving the best possible service. That is 
what we aim to do—that is what we are doing—that is what 
you can truthfully state to your patrons is a fact. 


OUR SHIPS ALWAYS LED 


It is an interesting bit of history that ships of the United 
States have been leaders in design and efficiency from the time 
they first took our flag out upon the sea. It naturally was so. 
The founders of this country dwelt along the seacoast. One- 
half their living they took from the sea. Discriminations against 
the Colonies’ vessels, and those Caribbean marauders haunting 
the ports to which American colonists carried their products, 
made it necessary for these navigators to have craft that could 
out-sail the heavy guard ships of the Mother country and those 
pirates of the Southern sea. Thus came into existence the swift 
craft that in the Revolution were such a factor in bringing to 
us success. Thus was developed the skill which gave us the 
famous frigate “CONSTITUTION,” peerless in speed and power 
among the war craft of her day. Thus came out those famous 
packet ships so renowned for their speed and seaworthiness that 
when the great British house of James Baines & Sons, estab- 
lished their Australian route, they came to the United States to 
secure proper ships. When the era of tall clippers came, it was 
the United States that produced those peerless queens of the 
sea; and when steam came it was but a continuation of 
this story.* 

These statements are not mere assertions on my part—they 
are history; and that you may not doubt, that you may not ques- 


*“During the single year 1849-50, we increased our ocean steam tonnage 
113 per cent., and the seagoing qualities and performances of our vessels were 
so admirable that the Cunard Company, which had then been in operation ten 
years, was obliged to bring out new ships to compete with them. The prospect 
therefore, at one time was that the United States, although late in the start 
in this new department of foreign shipping, would soon equal, if not overtake, 
ber great commercial competitor.” 

David A. Wells in “Our Merchant Marine.” 
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tion these achievements, let me turn your eyes back to a dusty 
volume, an old Harper’s Magazine of 1853, wherein Captain 
McKinnon of the Royal British Navy made comparison between 
the American steamer “BALTIC” of the Collins Line and the 
Cunard steamers, on which he had frequently traveled. Says he: 
“I am only doing justice to these magnificent vessels 
(the Collins Line steamships) in stating that they are 
beyond competition, the finest, the fastest, and the best 
sea boats in the world. I am.sorry to be obliged to say 
this; but, as a naval officer, I feel bound in candor to 
admit their great superiority. Their extraordinary 
easiness in a sea cannot fail to excite the admiration of 
a sailor; I never beheld anything like it. There was 
none of that violent plunging—that sudden check 
usually attending a large ship in a heavy sea. The 
elongated bow dipped gently in, when a vast, wall-sided 
threatening swell appeared overwhelming to rush upon 
her. The whole fore-length of the vessel appeared to 
sink gently down until almost level with the water, and 
as gradually to rise again after passing. Most wondrous 
of all, no sea ever came on board, and the foaming and 
angry waters appeared to glide harmlessly past her 
peaked and narrow bows. The extraordinary difference 
in this respect to the ‘America’ (Cunarder) was most 
marked, as a very ordinary head sea would dash angrily, 
and with huge volumes over her bows.” 

It is interesting to note that this shipbuilding skill, which three- 
quarters of a century ago was producing American vessels with 
ability to pass over the seas instead of through them, has never 
failed the American designer. 

The first Trans-Atlantic passenger liners of steel, built in this 
country, were the ST. LOUIS and the ST. PAUL. Nearly half 
a century had passed since the marvelous Collins liners had been 
constructed here; and yet it is the record of the ST. LOUIS and 
the ST. PAUL that they alone of all the mighty ocean grey- 
hounds of their time never were seaswept. They never lost a 
boat. That record is unique. Furthermore, those two American 
built craft still hold the world’s record for the greatest number 
of round trips to Europe. And again, in those awful closing 
days of the World War, when Europe, strangling in her blood, 
was calling so desperately to this country for the help that it 
alone could give, it was the “Great Northern,” designed by 
Americans, built by Americans and sailed by Americans that, 
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challenging the best Great Britain, France or Germany had pro- 
duced, took and held and holds the world record for the quick- 
est round trip over the Atlantic. 


So, gentlemen, these are but a few facts which you well may 
bear in mind and rightfully call to the attention of people who 
ought to travel on our ships. If all our citizens felt as the ablest 
of our industrial leaders feel, the importance of giving support 
to American vessels, not only in the interest of our foreign com- 
merce which means so much to every citizen of this country 
and which will mean much more within the next two years (for 
it is only in the foreign markets that American labor can find an 
outlet for its surplus energy), but in the interest of our National 
security, your problem would be a simple one. To quote the 
-words of that chieftain among the great industrial leaders of 
the world, the head of the United States Steel Corporation: 

“The greatest subsidy our ships could have in the 
overseas trade would be the support of the American 
people. The greatest hardship under which they are 
laboring at present is the lack of such support. We 
shall not have a successful American Merchant Marine 


unless its ships are more largely used by American 
shippers. 


“That does not mean that American export should be 
confined entirely to American vessels. Such a proposi- 
tion is impractical, since shipping is an international 
problem and we require inward as well as outward car- 
goes. It does mean that Americans should always have 
a favoring spirit toward the use of their own vessels 
on equal consideration. Other nations have developed 
this spirit of co-operation in a high degree, and much of 
their success is attributable thereto.” 

That man realizes the truths to which I have just referred. 
It was that man who secured the establishment, in the Capital 
City of this country, of a school for the training of young men 
to serve as representatives of this country’s commercial inter- 
ests in foreign ports—a great constructive thought that will 
prove of marked benefit to this country. The giant organization 
which he heads realizes the necessity of having ships of its own. 
Despite the fact that it costs more to operate his American ships 
than it costs his foreign competitor, he realizes that those ships 
enable his great industry to send its products where and when 
it pleases, and to meet water competition whatever it may be. 
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Any loss incurred by him upon the ocean is more than overcome 
by the business development made possible for him through such 
directly controlled craft. Therefore he keeps and operates that 
great fleet of ships under the American flag. 

Just as this mighty industry needs ships of its own to do its 
business, so all other industries of this country need ships flying 
our flag that their business may be properly developed through- 
out the world. Once the people of this nation, as a whole, under- 
stand the value of American ships, support, which is so neces- 
sary to their success, will be given by our citizens. 
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SPEECH BEFORE THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
CONGRESS 


Atlanta, Ga., October 2nd, 1924. 


When the “Iron Chancellor” Bismarck declared that “The 
merchant service is the hand maid of all other industries—of 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce” and that “on the day 
when the freight trade is given over to foreigners a mortal blow 
will be struck at all the industries of this country,” he was but 
voicing the declaration of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose forceful 
arguments caused Queen Elizabeth to encourage the upbuilding 
of a British Merchant Marine by subsidies from the National 
Treasury, thus laying a foundation upon which the mighty 
empire of Great Britain today rests.* 

Like Raleigh, Bismarck asked for Government aid to create 
those merchant ships which he realized were absolutely essen- 
tial to the development of commercial Germany. Germany’s 
legislators listened, recognized the truth thus forcefully pre- 
sented to them, acted according to the Chancellor’s advice and 
gave Germany a Merchant Marine which furnished her people 
markets throughout the world—markets that gave her wealth 
and prosperity. Germany’s government wasn’t afraid to help 
German shipping, no matter who might take offense. 

By one of the ironies of fate, it was Germany that compelled 
the United States to reassume its old position of importance on 
the sea, to enter markets Germany had aspired to make her 
own, and the effect upon our international trade of those ships 

*“Hivery ship is a missionary of trade. Steamship lines work for their 
own countries just as railroad lines work for their terminal points. It is as 
absurd for the United States to depend upon foreign ships to distribute its 


products as it would be for a department store to depend upon wagons of a 
competing House to deliver its goods.” 


Resolution, Transmississippi Congress, 1903. 
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which the World War caused to be Aran in the United States, is 
the subject which I shall discuss here. 

The founders of this nation understood perfectly the necessity 
of ships for our foreign trade.* The annals of our first Con- 
gress are full of declarations to this effect. They were well sum- 


marized by Fisher Ames of Massachusetts, who speaking in 
May, 1789, declared: 


“T believe the encouragement of our navigation is 
looked upon to be indispensably necessary. Its impor- 
tance has never been denied 

“How much better it is to go with ‘vessels of our own 
in search of a market than to wait for others to take our 
produce away until it perishes. “How unfavorable it is 
to our commerce to have the success of our business 
depend upon the caprice or mercy of any foreign 
nation,” 


These words reveal the sentiments of the first congress of the 
United States. Our legislators followed their words with deeds.t 
They enacted legislation that gave this country ships, for Presi- 
dent Washington saw that their legislation was put into effect, 
and the prosperity of this country then began its marvelous 
career.t 

But with the period of the war between the States came 
changes which caused these teachings of the fathers to be for- 
gotten. Our own people became engrossed with the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of their country. The wealth to be 


*“We should not overlook the tendency of war to abridge the means, and 
thereby at least enhance the price of transporting productions to their proper 
markets. I recommend it to your serious reflections how far and in what mode 
it may be expedient to guard against embarrassments from these contingencies 
by such’ encouragements to our own navigation as will render our commerce 
and agriculture less dependent on foreign bottoms, which may fail us in the 
very moments most interesting to both these great objects.” 

President Washington, An, Message, 1790. 
+“It is a memorable fact that the very first real Act of the first Congress 
of the United States contained vigorous provisions for the protection of the 
American merchant marine....- Jefferson went into an elaborate calculation 
of what the United States had been losing by its dependence on foreign ship- 
owners, He argued, on the basis of the figures of 1790, that Great Britain, 
carrying two-fifths of the $25,000,000 exports of the United States, or $10,- 
000,000. received in freight and insurance twenty-two and one-half per cent., 
or $2,250,000, in a year of peace. Ina year of war Jefferson estimated that 
these British charges on our commerce would be advanced by war hazards to 
$5,500,000.” 
Maryin’s “American Merchant Marine.” 
+“Our Navigation is found to be augmented beyond the most sanguine ex- 


pectation.” 
Representative Ames of Massachusetts, 1794. 
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quickly won from these natural treasuries then at hand caused 
Americans to disregard markets in distant lands; and the devel- 
opment of marine industry in foreign countries gave our com- 
petitors an opportunity to learn how to build and operate ships 
more cheaply than could the people of the United States. So 
we allowed the transportation of our international commerce to 
fall into alien hands. 

The Boer War gave us warning of the mistake we were mak- 
ing in thus trusting our business with foreign ports to the care 
of foreign ships. Many of those foreign ships upon which we 
had come to depend were taken out of our service when that 
conflict came. Our exports and imports found their courses from 
and to this country obstructed and American business suffered 
heavy losses; yet we did not heed the warning and when those 
ships were again sent to our ports we promptly forgot the lesson 
their absence in that time of need should have taught us. Then 
came the World War, and the crushing blows which the with- 
drawal of foreign shipping from our services then dealt to our 
commerce—dealt to our producers of cotton, of grain and of 
manufactured goods, losses of millions upon millions of dollars, 
are still well remembered, though it appears that the lessons 
those terrific losses should have taught us are becoming less 
clearly appreciated and, apparently, are to be ultimately ignored. 

The condition which would make it possible for private capital 
to take over and operate American merchant ships in our inter- 
national trade are not yet existent. More than two-thirds of the 
remaining ships which the people of this country built at the 
command of the government are idle. But fortunately, Con- 
gress has seen to it thus far that a sufficient number of ships 
have been kept in operation by the Shipping Board to prevent 
the foreign commerce of this country becoming entirely depend- 
ent upon the grace of our competitors in world markets. 

Within three weeks the Shipping Board has added to its fleet 
in the Gulf fourteen great steamships to take care of the grain 
and cotton accumulating there, to see to it that there is no abnor- 
mal increase in freight rates and to assure these products 
prompt access to their foreign markets. You may have noticed 
that while there have been repeated calls for ships, the foreign 
fleets have not yet appeared in any great numbers upon the 
scene. In my opinion there are two major reasons for this; one, 
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that since competition had driven the freight rates to an abnor- 
mally low point, a point at which we were carrying a hundred 
pounds of grain 4500 miles for 16 cents, they are awaiting an 
improvement in the freight rates; and second, as I believe, 
because those foreign merchants are hoping to produce such a 
congestion in Gulf ports that the railroads may be induced to 
declare an embargo against those shipping points—the natural 
result of which action would be a break in the price of grain 
and an opportunity for foreigners to purchase grain at their own 
figures. But, take it from me, that idea is going to prove but 
an effervescent dream.* = 

Since the Shipping Board has taken charge of these American 
merchant ships, it has established strong and regular services 
between great ports of the United States and the commercial 
centers of the world. Across the Pacific, linking us with the 
Orient, are two lines of magnificent passenger ships and a great 
fleet of freight craft which are giving our people regular and 
cheap transportation for themselves and for their goods to and 
from those vast marts of the Far East. To South America we 
have the finest line of passenger and freight ships the countries 
of Brazil and Argentine ever knew; and the fact that those ships 
are going full both ways, indicates the volume of the business 
their presence has developed. To Europe, to the Mediterranean, 
even to Constantinople, Shipping Board vessels now are sailing 
on regular liner schedules, and constantly increasing their busi- 
ness there as the result of their presence in those foreign ports. 
Our presence in these services has compelled foreigners to 
improve their services from our ports, thus greatly improving 
transportation facilities for our exporters and importers while 
securing on all flag ships as low rates for our commodities as 
any foreign competitor could secure. Likewise we have estab- 
lished services to the Western Coast of South America. 


A CLEAN CUT CASE 


It happens that the South African commerce furnishes a 
clean-cut illustration of what our Shipping Board vessels are 
doing in the way of developing trade. Up to 1919 we had no 
American Lines running from the United States to South Africa. 


*It-did. We put in a total of 28 extra ships to care for farm‘exports 
through the Gulf in 1924 and 92 extras in 1926. 
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In that year we established one line to the West Coast of South 
Africa; and in 1922, we established another line to the East 
Coast of South Africa. At the time these American services were 
established the business of the United States with those ports 
was insignificant. Foreign ships gave us an infrequent service 
at prices which discouraged trading between the two countries. 
To quote from a report recently made to the Board on these 
services : 
“The rate quoted by the Conference Lines in June, 
1922, averaged approximately $23.00 per ton. We 
found through confidential sources that although the 
Conference Lines stated they were quoting the same 
rates from New York as from London, in many cases 
rates from New York were 40 to 50 per cent. higher. 
We established a definite policy of quoting the same 
rates of freights from New York as from British ports, 
that our shippers might not be placed at any disad- 
vantage with their competitors. Competition finally 


resulted in a rate of about $10.00 per ton or less than 
half the rates of June, 1922.” 


The volume of trade of the United States with West and 
South Africa amounted to but 244,000 tons in 1914, while the 
present volume of our trade with these regions amounts to one 
and one-quarter million tons, an increase of 400 per cent. 

This vast increase has occurred since the war and is solely 
attributable to the development of shipping by American vessels 
under the control of managing agents appointed by the Shipping 
Board. It has been developed at an expense of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, but the benefits coming to our people by this 
increase in the markets and foreign commerce of the United 
States cannot be measured. They are continuous and progres- 
sive; but they are dependent upon the continued presence of 
American merchant ships. The folly of trusting our carrying 
trade to competitors, who thus secure inside information of our 
merchants’ and manufacturers’ business is well known, as was 
so succinctly stated by Secretary Hoover at New York. 

Let me read a little from his address: 

“It is simply a truism to say that we must have an 
American Merchant Overseas Marine. 


“We must have ships if we would expand our exports 
en sound lines, and we must have them as an auxiliary 
to our national defense. 
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“Our international trade is one of the very founda- 
tions of our standards of living. 

“We need a constant expansion of our export markets 
to give stability to our internal production by a wider 
range ot customers. 

“To secure export markets we must have some sound 
proportion of American controlled shipping to assure us 
against combinations in rates which would prejudice 
our goods in competitive-markets. Nor have our mer- 
chants been without the experience of finding that the 
transport of our goods in foreign bottoms has been 
taken advantage of by our competitors to learn the 
details of our trade connections. ze 


“Combinations in contro! of sea rates are the com- 
monest thing in the world shipping fabric. 


“It is just as important to the farmer to be guaranteed 
reasonable rates of sea transport as of land freight. The 
real security is an American-owned Merchant Marine.” 


Now Secretary Hoover was but elaborating here the propo- 
sition so emphatically laid down by Jefferson when he said: “It 
is not to the moderation and justice of others we are to trust 
for fair and equal access to market with our productions, or for 
our due share in the transportation of them; but to our means 
of independence, and the firm will to use them.’* And it must 
be remembered that in affording cheap international transpor- 
tation, we are benefiting the people of the countries with which 
we are trading as well as our people at home. 

Therefore, we must establish permanent conditions that will 
enable American ships to operate continuously on a commercial 
equality with their competitors. 

It was at this Geneva Conference a year ago that the dele- 
gates, having finally decided after a long discussion that the 
time was not quite ripe for them to demand that the United 
States open its coastwise shipping business to foreign craft, 
formulated plans for a commercial treaty which not only pro- 
hibited the use of any of those preferential rail rates which had 
been approved by President Wilson, but, in effect, prohibited any 
aids whatever to the American Merchant Marine, thereby mak- 
ing it absolutely impossible for American merchant ships to 
engage successfully in the foreign trade of the United States for 
many years to come, even if ever it should be possible. 


*Grant, 1870. (Fisheries). 
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The first commercial treaty to be drawn under this plan was 
the one with Germany; but the Committee of the Senate mem- 
bers, representing both the great parties, saw what this propo- 
sition really meant, and so far have declined to report it. Regard- 
ing that Geneva gathering I have only this comment to make: 
If you were in a gathering ostensibly called for the purpose of 
lifting all humanity to a more ethereal plane of existence than 
the world ever had known, and while the leader of that move- 
ment was indulging in the most soul moving oratory an unre- 
strained imagination could inspire, appealing to the noblest 
sentiments, you felt his hand reaching for your watch, would 
your immediate conduct be guided by his words or by the move- 
ment of his hand? 

Much has been said about the undesirability of war. Every- 
body is agreed as to that. I know something about war. I 
didn’t get this little bronze cross at a Sunday school picnic, 
although I have been interested in Sunday schools all my life; 
and I stillam. I come from one of the most moral communities 
to be found in the world; and yet all our houses there have fas- 
tenings on their outside*doors and there are even dealers in 
town who keep these door fastenings in stock for sale, looking 
to the future. Now, so long as you have to guard against men as 
individuals, you will find you’ve got to guard against men in 
the aggregate.* 

What some of the leaders in this Geneva movement think of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and what they will do to it if the United 
States ever gives them the chance, was indicated ten days ago 
in the Congregational Church in Washington (the President’s 
Church), by Rev. Dr. Norwood, pastor of the London City Tem- 
ple, when he is reported to have declared: “The Monroe Doc- 
trine is the greatest piece of political impertinence ever written.” 
Now what the Monroe Doctrine is, what it means and what it 
will continue to mean so long as the United States remains an 
intelligent world power, is that every country in the Western 

*“Representative Minor. Now, suppose that a war should take place be- 
tween Germany and England or that the two nations should become involved 
in a serious war, and that they should withdraw, in the same proportion as 


they were withdrawn for that small war over in Africa, those ships to be used 


as transports to supply their army and navy, what then would be the effect on 
your wheat fields ?” 


“G. H. Tomlinson. It would paralyze us.” 
Merchant Marine Commission, 1904. 
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hemisphere, large or small, rich or poor, weak or powerful, is to 
be allowed to work out its own destiny according to its own 
ideas, without the interference of any other power in the world. 
That is good United States doctrine and can be backed up by a 
good deal more scripture than can the uncalled for declaration of 
that British preacher. 


While undoubtedly many people, who are crying out at the 
alleged losses which Shipping Board vessels are incurring, are 
honest because ignorant and so are merely repeating what has 
been told to them, I believe the source of such suggestions is to 
be found in the offices of our competitors, both manufacturers 
and shipping men, who desire a return of the days when they 
held our foreign business so completely in their control and 
limited it so largely to non-competitive cargoes. 

From the same source, I believe, comes the suggestion that 
the Board give away its ships to any who will undertake to run 
them a few years—it being obvious that since no one now can 
afford to buy these ships at the half-price at which we have 
been offering them so long, they never could afford to replace 
them at builders’ prices when the ships we gave them are worn 
out; and thus their suggestion amounts, in effect, to a proposi- 
tion that we get off the sea five years from now instead of today ; 
while it tends also to prevent any action by Congress which 
would put our merchant ships in the foreign trade of the United 
States on a basis that would permit them to live there. Equali- 
zation, not annihilation, is what our merchant shipping needs.* 

The statement made to you by Mr. Baldwin of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York yesterday, regarding the element 
of American standards of living, touches the keystone in the 
problem of American merchant shipping. American standards 
of living must be recognized upon the sea, the same as upon the 
land. Too many people overlook this fundamental fact and its 
inevitable effect upon American merchant shipping. 

The whole problem was summarized by the late President 

*“Tt igs beyond question that the sum paid to the Cunard Company in its 
eerly days, amounting to about 25 per cent. per annum on the cost of the 
running plant, and subsequently increased to $550,000 to $750,000, and to 
$850,000, was clearly a subsidy; that it was given with the plain intention of 
establishing firmly in English hands the transatlantic traffic and that it ae- 


complished the desired result.” (Ships of 1200 tons and 8% miles speed!) 
Professor James Russell Soley. 
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Harding, when he said: “If Governnient imposes additional 
burdens upon American shipping, Government should bear those 
burdens.” He, like the bulk of Congress in 1920, appreciated 
the cost of maintaining American’ standards of living on sea 
as on land; and he, as they, appreciated the effect of American 
ships on the volume of this country’s foreign trade. He had 
served on the Senate Committee which reported that bill* giving 
real aids to American shipping. 

You heard yesterday the statement of Chairman McCord of 
the Federal Reserve Bank for this District, that Andrew Jack- 
son vetoed the second United States Bank charter because of 
foreign stockholders in that institution. You also heard him 
state how prior to the World War, foreign bankers financed the 
cotton crops of this country; and also how they failed you in 
your time of need. Now the United States has made it possible 
for your home financiers to give your producers extended cred- 
its, enabling them to market their crops at the most advanta- 
geous times. Therefore, let me ask which is better for you—to 
have your crops at the mercy of foreign financiers, who have no 
local interest in you and who may have competitive foreign 
interests, or to have your financial operations in the hands of 
men, like Chairman McCord, who are with you and of you? 
The same principles that apply to crop financing apply to inter- 
national transportation. You must not permit it to fall into the 
control of foreigners. 

In 1919, after the conclusion of the World War, the volume of 
our ocean borne commerce amounted to about sixty-two million 
tons. This was eighteen million tons less than the ocean com- 
merce of the United States prior to the war. In the following 
year 1920, when the American flag vessels had firmly established 
our contact with the foreign markets, our commerce increased 
in volume to eighty-nine- million tons, an increase of over 43 
per cent. above the year 1919. 

Economic conditions in foreign countries affected the move- 
ment of commerce in the succeeding two years and resulted in 
the withdrawal of many vessels from the trade in which they 
were engaged. 

*Merchant Marine Act of 1920 providing for freedom to give American 


ships preferential treatment, favorable rail rates on their eargoes such as 
created Germany’s merchant fleet, ete. 
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The years of 1923 and 1924 have, however, owing to the 
greater increase in efficiency of operation and the firm establish- 
ment of our vessels as regular liners in foreign trade, enabled 
American ships to develop and carry more commerce to and 
from the United States than ever before in our history. The 
volume of our foreign trade at the present time approximates 
one hundred million tons, or twenty million tons more than we 
had when all nations were ina prosperous condition and inter- 
national trade should have been at its best. Here’s an increase 
of 25 per cent. 

You will recall Chairman McCord’s statement that this coun- 
try has three natural sources of wealth—the field, the forest and 
the mine. When this Government was founded, there was a 
fourth source of natural wealth and that was the sea. The World 
War has made it possible for us to recover that fourth great 
source of natural wealth and it is the purpose of the Shipping 
Board to see to it, so far as it is possible, that this opportunity 
for the United States to retain that old time source of national 
prosperity is not lost to our citizens. 

The outstanding development of the operations of American 
ships is the opening of new markets for our manufactures. 

The pantries of the world will for years afford a certain mar- 
ket for our wheat and other cereals, but the surplus of our fac- 
tories can only be marketed by the opening of new fiields for 
distribution. 

The trade development of South America, West, South and 
East Africa, Japan and China and the reestablishment of the 
trade with British India are the direct results of the firm estab- 
lishment of our flag on the ocean lanes of commerce. 

We build and maintain highways, not for any direct revenue 
which such highways are expected to pay into the public treas- 
uries, but for the purpose of facilitating transportation. We 
maintain our great Coast Guard system at a vast expense to 
the National treasury, not with the idea of having it pay divi- 
dends into the National treasury, but for the protection of water 
borne commerce.* These aids to traffic are recognized as 

*“Tt is difficult to believe, but it is true, that out of this faulty ocean mail 
service the Government of the United States is making a large profit, ($10,000,- 
000 in 1925). What can be plainer than that the Government ought to expend at 


least the profits that it gets from the ocean mail service in making the ocean 
mail service efficient. One-quarter of those profits would establish all these 
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imperative and therefore are created and maintained. Our fore- 
fathers realized the necessity of merchant ships under our own 
flag, as essental for the development of our own trade. Experi- 
ence showed us in the old days that they were right. The 
experience of other nations engaged in international commerce 
has emphasized the same truth. We know now that ships under 
the American flag are absolutely essential to the development 
of our commercial enterprises—that their presence tends to 
maintain reasonable rates of transportation between the coun- 
tries they serve, and that therefore they are a benefit to all the 
people and are now more than ever needed to insure the con- 
tinued business prosperity of the United States. It is only 
necessary to put American ships on a parity with their 
competitors to recall to the sea service an individually owned 
merchant fleet that will insure our producers and consumers 
equal opportunities in all the great marts of the world.’* 


But here is where the fatal weakness of that “selected line 
service” plan, which makes provision for lines and nothing more, 
reveals itself. Our greatest individual exports are farm prod- 
ucts. Their movements are seasonal. So long as the Shipping 
Board is operating lines, it has a vast reserve of ships, any num- 
ber of which it can put into service for such few months as 
exceptional condition may require. But if these lines are 
privately owned, there will be no such supply of extra ships. 
There will be only the regular line ships. The owners of such 
lines will manitain only the number of ships which their average 
business will keep steadily employed. So under the line plan, we 
shall again have those periods of unavailable or expensive ton- 
nage which so often affected our export trade before the Ship- 
ping Board fleets appeared, and our farmers and other great 
producers will be the sufferers—either their goods will not be 
promptly moved, or they will be moved at great expense. 


lines which I have described between the United States and South and Central 
America and give us, besides a good mail service. enlarged markets for the pro- 
ducers and merchants of the United States who pay the postage from which 
the profits come.” 
Postmaster General Cortelyou, 1905. 
*“To assume that these packets were really established for postoffice pur- 
poses is to charge the Government with the most absurd extravagance. The 
West Indian packets, for instance, were established at a cost of £240,000 per 
annum, though the utmost return that was expected for letters was £40,000 
leaving £200,000 clear deficit.” ‘ 
é J. Henniker Heaton, Member of Parliament. 1867. 
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But the United States has a vast domestic trade, which trade 
supports a great fleet of ocean-going ships—ships equally well 
adapted to serve either our foreign or our home trade. Much of 
this domestic trade, too, is seasonal and active when our export 
trade is quiet. If then there shall be available government aid 
sufficient to make the domestic and foreign-carrying trade of 
this country equally attractive under ordinary conditions, as 
was the case years ago, we shall have not only ample tonnage 
for the seasonal requirements of our agricultural exports, but 
the varying domestic requirements will furnish our ships 
employment there for the remainder of the year; and thus the 
great waste, resulting from this government tonnage necessarily 
idle for such extended periods, will be avoided. A change of one 
per cent. of our ocean-going vessels from domestic to foreign 
trade, or the reverse, will be ample to meet all such varying 
commercial needs; and every suitable American vessel would be 
eligible to try for its share of that one per cent. extra business, 
not as a favor granted by the Shipping Board or anybody else, 
but as a matter of right under the law. This would not only 
provide ample tonnage whenever and wherever required by 
exceptional offerings of cargoes, but it would provide a check 
on any regular lines which might join with their competitors for 
the purpose of increasing their profits at the expense of our 
exporters and importers. This was seen by the Roosevelt Com- 
mission when, in addition to support for regular lines, it recom- 
mended a general subsidy of $5.00 per ton. This caused the 
enactment of Sec. 34 in the Act of 1920, looking to an aid in 
which all American vessels might have a chance to share. It is 
the one guaranty of a permanent merchant marine, unaffected 
by hand-picking, that will meet the varying needs of our great 
exporters. Therefore, it is the one self-justifying provision upon 
which all genuine friends of an American Merchant Marine 
should concentrate; though of course it will be objected to by 
all who have, or hope to have, regular lines of their own.* 


*“A supply of tramp tonnage which may be shifted from trade to trade 
to supplement liners during the season of heavy traffic movement is necessary 
to give the world’s ocean transportation services the requisite flexibility.” 

Merchant Shipping Industry. 

Same necessity for tramp tonnage was declared in Resolution adopted by 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 1926. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER SOCIETY 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1924. 


It is highly appropriate that the Society of Mayflower 
descendants consider the problem of an American Merchant 
Marine, for it was the Plymouth Colony which first put this 
industry on a permanent basis in the New World. Realizing 
the necessity of ships, these common sense people were not 
afraid to do whatever was necessary to meet the situation.* 


They enacted the first New World regulations to insure the 
building of high class ships; regulations which, in more elaborate 
form, govern world shipbuilding today. Under heavy penalties 
they made certain that nothing should “be defective or amiss 
in any materials or workmanship.” 

The result of this businesslike proceeding was such a suc- 
cessful shipbuilding industry on the shores of Massachusetts Bay 
that as early as 1668, Sir Joshua Child in his official report to 
Parliament gave notice that here was a maritime competition 
that England had cause to fear. Thereupon repressive meas- 
ures were begun by the mother country, measures which had no 
small part in bringing on the Revolutionary War. 

Now this country is facing a shipping problem which calls for 
the same sort of sense as that shown by the Plymouth settlers. 
We know, as they knew, that ships built, owned and operated 
by Americans are a national necessity. We know that because 
of American higher standards of living, such ships cannot suc- 
cessfully compete for the carrying of our cargoes in foreign 

*“To the spread of our trade in peace and the defense of our flag in war 
a great and prosperous merchant marine is indispensable. We should have 
ships of our own and seamen of our own to convey our goods to neutral mar- 
kets, and in case of need, to reinforce our battle line. I ask your earnest con- 


sideration of the report with which the Merchant Marine Commission has fol- 
lowed its long and careful inquiry.’ (Report of Gallinger Commission). 


Last Annual Message President Roosevelt. 
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trade unless financially aided by the Government.* We know 
that our people are paying out annually for freight and passen- 
ger transportation upon the ocean some six hundred million 
dollars. These facts ought to be sufficient; but now comes an 
additional fact which hits the public pocketbook so heavily that 
even the blindest of our people ought to be able to comprehend. 


As one result of the World War, we found the Government 
loaded up with merchant ships. Congress promptly faced this 
situation and provided for certain Government aids designed to 
give all financial assistance required to enable American ships 
to meet foreign ships on an equality; and for the consequent sale 
of these ships to private parties. Pending such sales Congress 
provided for an Emergency Fleet Corporation which, under 
the Shipping Board, might operate this Government fleet. 
Accordingly the Emergency Fleet began handling these ships; 
and since the financial aids proposed by Congress have failed 
thus far to materialize, the ships have not been sold and the 
Emergency Fleet is still doing business. Consequently this is 
the present interesting situation: 


The Emergency Fleet now is supervising the operation of 
about two million gross tons of ships. Its personnel of 3552, 
with salaries of $7,396,712 and travel, office and other incidental 
expenses of nearly four million, make a total annual expense for 
this organization alone of about eleven million dollars, or more 
than five dollars per year for each gross ton of vessel operated. 
When it is recalled that the Roosevelt Commission, after exhaus- 
tive investigations carried on in all the important ports of this 
country, found that five dollars per gross ton was amply suffi- 
cient to put American freight ships on a competing basis in our 
foreign trade, the significance of these figures becomes apparent. 
And the Roosevelt figures provided for interest and depreciation, 


*In his annual message of 1884, President Arthur fully outlined a plan for 
preferential treatment to American vessels engaged in direct trade with near- 
by countries: and in his snecial message of December 19th, submitting the same 
in a proposed treaty with Snain, having particular reference to Cuba, he 

pointed out the “many immediate and prospective advantages which will flow 
Hou this convention to our productions and shipping.” Secretary Freling- 
huysen reviewed these treaties and found the proposed preferences for Ameri- 
can and Spanish vessels in this trade were not in violation of other commercial 
treaties: but President Arthur’s term expired before action could be consum- 
mated. The fact that schedule “B” of this proposed treaty provided for free 
admission of asses to the United States, is not known to have brought about 


its failure. 
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so that as ships wore out, their owners would have on hand 
sufficient surplus funds left by such ships to pay for the build- 
ing of their successors. The Emergency Fleet plan does not. 

But, because the successors of Sir Joshua Child caused a lot of 
our people to “shy” at the word subsidy, this proposed measure 
reported by the Roosevelt Commission never secured passage ; 
and today, just because we have allowed ourselves to be fright- 
ened by a word, the Government is spending practically fifteen 
dollars per ton to keep in operation those ships which the 
Emergency Fleet is supervising; for in addition to the eleven 
million dollars drawn by the Emergency Fleet, there are some 
eighteen million dollars additional expended in connection with 
these ships’ operations. 

And this $15.00 per ton per year covers nothing but expenses 
while these ships are being worn out. No replacement fund is 
being created and when these ships are worn out we shall have 
to surrender our ocean business to the foreigner again unless 
Congress can be persuaded to appropriate the large additional 
sums required to build new ships. 

Less than half the amount now being spent by the Govern- 
ment under Emergency Fleet supervision, if expended as 
provided in the Roosevelt Commission report, would not only 
enable the Government to sell the fleet now in operation, but it 
would insure a permanent Merchant Marine privately owned 
and of a constantly improving type of ships. 

But the Roosevelt method is called “a subsidy” and so is not 
to be utilized, and the present method of keeping our flag on the 
sea, while less effective and more than twice as expensive, is 
employed really because many Congressmen are afraid of a busi- 
ness word. 

Academic objections to a subsidy, which might have excused 
an argument when we had no ships, fail now. We have the 
ships. Their great value as trade builders has been so over- 
whelmingly demonstrated, was so recently shown in bringing 
direct relief to our farmers, that no one at present dares openly 
advocate abandonment of the sea. We must have American 
craft to handle American cargoes properly in foreign trade, and 
any man of real business experience knows it. 

President Andrew Jackson came from the interior of this 
country. He had no personal knowledge of shipbuilding or ship 
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operations, but he had common sense and he was an American 
whose vision could not be obscured by foreign propaganda or 
international bankers. Having brains, he used them himself 
instead of permitting them to be operated by others. As an 
American, he grasped the whole American shipping problem, and 
in his second annual message to Congress he used these words, 
words which ought to be read in Congress at least once a year, 
‘like Washington’s farewell address. This is what he said: 


“It is indisputable that whatever gives facility and 
security to navigation cheapens imports; and all who 
consume them are alike interested in whatever produces 
this effect. . . . The consumer in the most island 
state derives the same advantage from every necessary 
and prudent expenditure for the facility and security of 
our foreign commerce and navigation that he does who 
resides in a maritime state.” : 


The same thought that Secretary Hoover so recently put in 
these words: 

“Tt is simply a truism to say that we must have an 
American Overseas Merchant Marine.” 

Therefore, the single real question open is one of method. No 
matter what form of Government operation we may adopt, only 
minor additional economies are possible under any such system. 
Therefore, the blunt query facing Congress is this: Shall we 
spend $15.00 per gross ton per year for the privilege of saying 
we are not paying a subsidy, though in fact that is what is being 
done in a necessarily expensive way, or shall we adopt a com- 
mon sense policy, stop shying at a mere word and put our 
Merchant Marine on a permanent basis and our Government out 
of the shipping business ? 

In other words, shall we spend $15.00 per ton per year to get 
nowhere in the end, or spend less than half that sum in a 
businesslike way and get somewhere? Of course foreigners and 
foreign sympathizers want us to adopt the former course. 
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ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE MAINE 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


New York City, December 11th, 1924. 


The kind invitation of your organization on this occasion 
means more to me than you might at first appreciate For it 
came from the son of a man with whom I long had been 
-acquainted and one whom I have admired for many years, the 
late Harold Marsh Sewall, whose untimely death has been such 
a recent blow to the State of Maine. He was a man of genuine 
public spirit; one who for a great part of his life was engaged 
in international affairs. He was one of the men selected by the 
late President Harding to sit as an American advisor at the 
Limitation of Arms Conference. He represented a family that 
for a century had kept vessels ploughing all the seven seas; and 
his family’s ships were the last of America’s individually owned 
fleets to go down before crushing foreign competition. 

Many a time has he discussed with me the handicaps which 
prevent American ships surviving in our foreign trade. He was 
one of the men who to the last urged effective legislation to 
make an American Merchant Marine possible, although his 
financial interests in that great industry disappeared when his 
family’s ships were driven from the seas. He particularly 
resented that provision which years ago was slipped into our 
Commercial Treaties prohibiting freedom of action by Congress 
in matters affecting shipping. 

Let us review those treaty facts. The earlier Congresses, 
when Washington and Adams and Jefferson were Presidents, 
remained free to aid merchant shipping by any methods they 
chose, and they did enact laws providing for discriminating 
tariffs and discriminating tonnage taxes. Those discriminating 
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tonnage taxes collected from foreign craft were really a direct 
cash subsidy to American ships.* 

The effectiveness of this legislation was promptly demon- 
strated. It was fully appreciated by our chief competitors on 
the sea. Our merchant fleets became so strong and our natural 
advantages through abundant cheap material for shipbuilding 
_ were so great, that we came to believe ourselves beyond the 
need of special Government aid. Then trade concessions, at that 
time of great importance to our people, were put almost within 
our reach on condition that we would by treaty eliminate dis- 
criminating duties and preferential tonnage taxes. As usual, 
the skilled diplomats of Europe over-reached us—we surren- 
dered a right the real value of which was not generally realized 
until half a century had passed. Then Congress awoke to the 
fact that American ships were being driven from the sea. It 
started investigating. 

The official investigation was formally begun by the appoint- 
ment of the Lynch Commission in 1869. John Lynch of Maine 
was its chairman. Other commissions succeeded it. Various 
bills have from time to time been framed and considered by 
Congress; but so far as reaching an effective solution of the 
real question is concerned, 1.e., the development of a method by 
which privately owned American ships can be enabled to carry a 
fair share of the cargoes going out of and coming into the 
United States and putting it in force, we nationally are not only 
as uncertain as we were in 1870, but legislative enactments and 
other changed conditions which have come during the last half 
century have increased our marine handicaps, so that today 

*“Most important in their consequences were the tonnage duties, which 
were levied on vessels entering from foreign ports. American vessls, paid 
six cents per ton burthen under the act of 1790; foreign vessels, fifty cents per 
ton. The direct result of these discriminating duties was to drive English and 


other foreign vessels from American ports, in favor of those built and owned 
in the United States.” 
Morrison’s Maritime History. 

+“It is not our habit to sound the tocsin on light occasions, but we con- 
ceive it to be impossible to view the existing state of things in this country 
without more than apprehension. ‘Twelve years of peace, and what is the 
situation of Great Britain? The shipping interest, the cradle of our navy, is 
half ruined, our commercial monopoly exists no longer. We have closed the 
West India Islands against America from feelings of commercial rivalry. Its 
active seamen have already engrossed an important branch of our trade to the 
Bast Indies. Her starred flag is now conspicuous on every sea, and will soon 


defy our thunder.” 
London Times, 1827. 
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American competition with foreigners on the sea is more diffi- 
cult than it was when those investigations were begun more 
than half a century ago. 

The simple fact is this: American standards of living affect 
American shipping just as they affect every other American 
industry. It costs more to build ships in the United States than 
it does to build them in any other country. It costs more to 
operate ships under the United States flag than it does under the 
flag of any other nation. We pay better wages, serve better 
food and provide better quarters for our crews than do our com- 
petitors. Now since our international commerce is competed 
for by the ships of all nations without any restrictions whatso- 
ever, it is obvious that unless the Government makes up to the 
American owner the extra amounts which he has to pay for his 
ship, for the men who operate the ship, for the better food and 
accommodations which have to be provided on American ships, 
it is simply impossible for American merchant ships to make a 
living in our foreign trade.* 

Maine people know these facts and Maine people know that 
no man of sense will long continue in a business where for 
every dollar he puts in only 90 cents or less can come out. One 
of Maine’s most distinguished citizens, the late Senator William 
P. Frye, spent the greater part of his life trying to impress the 
national legislature with this simple truth; and he died with that 
task uncompleted. The most effective methods then used to 
combat him were the same as are employed now—half-truths. 
To illustrate: 


Within a few weeks it was publicly declared in this city that 
certain of the Shipping Board lines were making a profit. Now 
the facts are that there are three lines whose gross receipts 
equal or by a trifle exceed the actual expenses of physical opera- 
tion, because we make no charge for interest on the cost of ships 
and lay aside nothing to provide for their replacement when they 
are worn out Obviously a private owner must provide for inter- 
est on the investment and for a replacement fund; and when 

*“The decline of our merchant marine in the foreign trade is a humiliating 
fact. If our shipping in the foreign trade had grown in proportion to the in- 
crease of the cargoes provided by our foreign commerce, we should have had 


a most magnificent fleet of vessels engaged in transporting our exports and 
imports.” 


Congressman Nelson Dingley, Chairman, Ways and Means Committee. 
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this is done, even figuring our freight ships at $30.00 per ton, a 
heavy loss is at present being sustained by all our lines. 

Congress has repeatedly recognized the need of Government 
aid for American ships in our foreign trade. It has repeatedly 
in tariff acts, and otherwise, provided for such aid. But always 
aid has been offered under conditions which the event proved 
made it never available; so that the net result is that such pro- 
visions might as well have not been enacted. 

The late Representative Dingley of Maine caused to be 
inserted in the tariff bill bearing his name, provision for a dif- 
ference in the amount of duty that should be collected on cargoes 
brought to the United States in foreign instead of American 
ships. The provision was criticised as a discrimination against 
our foreign friends. It never became effective. But that same 
tariff bill, like every other modern tariff bill, contained several 
other just such discriminations. The tariff on steel is a discrimi- 
nation against the foreign steel maker. The tariff on woolen 
goods is a discrimination against the foreign manufacturer of 
woolen goods; and so on. Some confusion of mind is evidenced 
by those who discuss this question when they fail to perceive 
that discriminating tariff duties assessed on goods imported on 
foreign vessels are exactly the same as the discriminating tariff 
duty assessed on goods produced by foreign steel mills and 
foreign woolen mills. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 


To illustrate: Suppose a ship takes on board at Australia 
a cargo of wool worth in Australia ten cents a pound. When it 
is delivered in Liverpool, it is worth say seventeen cents per 
pound. Whence has the increased value in that wool come? It 
has come from the services of the ship, from what the ship has 
been doing to and for that cargo of wool. That wool goes 
through a factory in England and it comes out worth say 
twenty-seven cents a pound. Where has it secured that increased 
value from seventeen cents to twenty-seven cents? It has 
secured it through the services of that mill. The operations of 
that mill have produced an increased value exactly the same as 
the operation of the ship produced an increased value. Yet 
when those woolen goods come into this country in their manu- 
factured form, we assess a discriminating duty tariff on them, 
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while the products of our own mills pay no such tax; and we 
assess the tax on these manufactured woolen goods because we 
say it is necessary to protect the woolen industry of this coun- 
try; because the foreign mill operators receive less wages, 
because the foreign factory can be built for less money, because 
the machinery in the foreign factory costs less money than ours 
cost here; and therefore, because of the increased capital costs, 
increased cost of upkeep and increased cost of labor, we are 
justified in assessing a tariff duty which discriminates between 
the foreign manufactured product and the product manufactured 
in the United States. 


Now the American ship needs similar assistance because of 
the additional capital cost in the building of the ship, the addi- 
tional cost of upkeep and the higher wages that are paid; and 
yet out of all the more than 600 industries that are affected by 
every tariff bill that is enacted, we select one industry, shipping, 
and we say ina treaty that Congress shall have no right to legis- 
late in favor of this one industry.* 


If we should restore to Congress its original freedom of action, 
it would not necessarily mean the enactment of discriminating 
duties. It would mean the POWER to enact discriminating 
duties. It would be merely an embodiment of the. Roosevelt 
advice to “Tread softly and carry a big stick.” The POWER 
to enact preferential legislation in favor of American shipping 
would be the “big stick.” 


I am not wedded to any particular form of equalization 
Thirty-six years of labor in the shipping field have taught me the 
impossibility of securing a unanimity of views. So I say—this 
is a time when all Americans should re-read the words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, explaining his vote for the Constitution, and act 
as he did. The fact that we have been shuffling our feet for 
fifty-four years while our competitors have been going forward, 
is no reason why we never should take a step in advance. We 


*“Tt will not escape Mr. Gladstone’s keen observation that British inter- 
ests in navigation have increased in greater proportion than any other of the 
great interests of the United Kingdom. I ask his candid admission that it is 
the one interest which England has protected steadily and determinedly, re- 
gardless of consistency, and regardless of expense. Nor will Mr. Gladstone 
fail to note that navigation is the weakest of the great interests of the United 
States, because it is the one which the national government had consistently 
refused to protect.” 


James G. Blaine’s Reply to Wm. B. Gladstone. 
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are spending annually twice as much government money on 
these ships as would suffice to place privately owned American 
shipping on a permanent basis in our foreign trade. One-half 
the best life of these ships already is gone. Good business sense 
would suggest solving this problem of our American Merchant 
Marine while these ships still remain a potential asset. 

Unless constructive legislation is secured, making a privately 
owned merchant marine possible, it will be but a short time 
when American merchant ships will again cease to be an impor- 
tant factor in determining ocean rates and in facilitating 
advantageous handling of the cargoes which our own people 
export from and bring into the United States. 

When Maine took her proud position in the galaxy of United 
States, she placed upon her state seal, as emblematic of her 
chief industries, two figures—a sailor and a farmer. For half a 
century, shipping remained one of the great industries of Maine. 
Her shipyards gave employment to the highest class of mechan- 
ics and thus furnished home markets for the farmers and other 
producers of this state. Her shipmasters and seamen circled the 
globe; her merchants did business with distant ports; wealth 
was accumulated and Maine grew in population and prosperity. 
But Congress was induced to select shipping as the one industry 
which should be placed outside the circle which guards every 
other American industry against destructive foreign compe- 
tition. Then, one by one, the long busy shipyards of Maine 
closed, their workshops tumbled down, their wharves rotted 
away. Today, the once great shipbuilding and ship sailing indus- 
try of Maine is practically dead. 

This great loss to our state has in no way resulted from any 
failure on the part of our people to keep step with modern 
progress. A generation ago, we recognized the logic of that 
change from wood to steel and our splendid plant, the Bath Iron 
Works, with its now glorious record of unsurpassed ships pro- 
duced, was created. That ancient house of the Sewalls as 
promptly transformed their yard and the high class craft of steel 
which they produced left nothing to be desired, so far as marine 
construction was concerned. 

The World War gave Maine yet another great modern plant 
where steel steamers were built by the Texas Company. All 
these plants had the finest equipment, abundant capital and the 
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services of workmen possessing the highest skill. But crushing 
foreign competition made it impossible for the commercial prod- 
ucts of these yards to live. Therefore, two of those plants already 
have been completely scrapped at a great loss to their owners, 
and the third is facing that same unhappy fate.* 

Now, the record shows that as a place for building ships, steel 
as well as wood, Maine is unsurpassed. The vast amount of 
electric energy which Maine’s waterfalls can produce today 
offers cheap power at our very doors. An awakening of an 
independent spirit among our legislators, such as that which 
caused our yards to pulse with life when Maine-built ships were 
familiar sights in all the great ports of the world, a shaking off 
of that deadly lethargy which seems to overcome so many of 
our people whenever a restoration of American shipping, so 
important to the whole nation as well as to Maine, is proposed, 
will give us back our once great industry, while adding to the 
prosperity of every other state in this mighty country of ours. 
Why do we not insist that this restoration be accomplished? 
Why do we remain silent, or merely mumble in our sleep, when 
trumpet tones are needed to rouse those who should act ?7 


*In 1926 the third yard was also scrapped. 


+“While the lack of power to regulate foreign commerce was a primary 
defect of the Confederate Government (1774 to 1788) and the necessity for its 
exercise so great as to form a chief cause for creating the Federal Government, 
it is singular that Congress has always overlooked it, or confounded it with 
impost or revenue power. Though not now exercised, it is a power which has 
found a need for its exercise, and will find it again.” 
Thomas H. Benton. 
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SPEECH AT REUNION BANQUET OF THE LEVIATHAN 
VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION 


Aboard S.S. Leviathan, New York, December 23, 1924. 


Veterans of the Leviathan and Other Friends: 


I find an exceptional pleasure in the fact that I am with you 
veterans of our World War service on the sea, because it was 
my privilege to wear the Navy uniform during our war with 
Spain and thus I feel at home sitting in at your mess. 

Memories of services rendered the country in time of war 
are among the choicest treasures that any patriotic man can 
possess; they are indeed treasures which neither moth nor rust 
can corrupt nor thieves break through and steal. 

To have carried to the battle line more soldiers than found 
passage on any other ship; to have been a part of the greatest 
span in that bridge across the sea, that is the record of your 
ship—that is the record of which all of you veterans who served 
on the LEVIATHAN in those days of world peril are a part; 
and when you shall have made that last voyage—may it long be 
postponed for all of you—I can think of no prouder inscription 
to be placed upon your memorial slab, however humble it may 
be, than the words, “World War Veteran of the LEVIATHAN.” 

It is good for you to cherish and preserve memories of those 
historic days. Noble deeds well done are the surest inspiration 
for noble deeds to come. During those days of dangerous serv- 
ice on this ship, you saw the trials, the drudgery, the hours of 
self effacement, that always are a part of any gigantic task. 
Such routine duties while great deeds are in the making may 
dim the eye to what those deeds will mean in coming days—the 
rainbow only greets the eye after the storm is past. 

To you, whose work upon this ship has been so nobly done, I 
need to say no more. You did a service that the whole world 
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knows. The record speaks. The verdict of your country is 
“Well done.” 

Therefore, I turn to those to whom this ship is now entrusted, 
to bid them prize the record you have made; to do their best to 
make her record in the days of peace worthy of that she made 
in time of war. 

The most important element in the successful operation of any 
ship and particularly in the successful operation of a great pas- 
senger ship, is fealty to, and a genuine interest in, the craft by 
those to whom her fortunes are entrusted. The history of mer- 
chant shipping is filled with demonstrations of this truth. In 
those old days when the American banner floated high above 
every other flag upon the ocean, the ships that took and held 
their place in the van were those in which the officers and crews 
felt and took a loving pride. 

You know the achievements of our one time queens of the 
ocean—you know that upon the highways of the deep they were 
matchless. “Why?” Let me answer in the words of a British 
author, written years ago: 

“Many a time the crew of an English vessel, lumbering along 
under lower top sails, would see a cloud of snow-white canvas 
come over the horizon and soon a Baltimore clipper’d go boom- 
ing by, royals flying, rigging, strained like harp strings, singing 
in the wind, her lee-rail kissing the foaming waters,” and even 
as the wondering observer watched that flying craft, her hull 
would drop behind the horizon and soon was gone from sight, 
speeding along triumphantly on her impetuous voyage. 


” 


If such an observer had stepped aboard that racing ship, he 
there would have found every man of the watch then on deck 
alert and ready for service; every seaman, filled with pride at 
the record she was making, willing and anxious to do every- 
thing in his power to add to her glory. Did the wind lessen for 
an instant? Into the rigging went nimble tars and out from 
skysail yards came high flying sails to hold her at her pace. Did 
the breeze strengthen? At a word, men were at the canvas and 
a reef made fast almost before the sonorous voice of the mate 
had ceased to roar across the deck. No one then thought of 
danger. All knew that on the quarter deck were those who never 
found superiors on the sea; men whose eyes read every meaning 
in a changing sentient sky; men who knew the wordless lan- 
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guage that came sounding down the wind; men to whom the 
starless darkness brought no thought of shortening sail, for 
those sounds among the cordage, those movements of the 
plunging hull in unseen circling seas, and even the damp air 
rushing against his cheek, told their commander all he might 
have known had the sun been overhead. That their confidence 
was not misplaced, the records of successful voyages made by 
these fearless bearers of our flag, set by the side of those of 
every other nation, amply show. 


Twice within twenty years, while we were champions on the 
sea, the British Parliament appointed commissions carefully to 
investigate that they might report the reasons for America’s 
supremacy in navigation; and twice reports came back in most 
emphatic terms, that the success of these marvelous American 


ships was due primarily to the character of the men who han- 
dled them.* 


In my youth, I knew some of those masters so often called the 
sea kings of their day; and a third of a century ago, it was my 
privilege as Commissioner of Maine in my state to gather for 
the nation’s exposition the choicest models of those ships that 
had told the world the sort of craft we built down in Maine. 
The OLD RED JACKET, whose wondrous speed caused Eng- 
land’s veteran shipping men to pay for her the first price named 
by us, because their shipyards could give them nothing that could 
even claim her class; the FLYING SCUD, built so near my 
childhood’s home, with her unequaled record of 446 miles in 24 
hours—a record to make experts shake their heads—but the old 
log book tells the tale; and then those sea queens of Maine’s 
mother state, the “FLYING CLOUD,” the “SOVEREIGN OF 
THE SEAS”—such ships became as living things to those who 
knew and loved them, and in the children of those men who once 
strode such quarterdecks, that love still lingers. If you had 
reached my years and, through the eyes of memory, could look 
upon those pictures of old days, you’d understand why for so 
many years I’ve fought to put the ships that fly our country’s 
*“Our navigating interest is eminently prosperous. Should the ratio of 
increase in the number of our merchant vessels be progressive, and be as great 


for the future as during the past year, the time is not distant when our ton- 
nage and commercial marine will be larger than that of any other nation in the 


world.” 
of President Polk, An. Message, 1847. 
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flag back in the place our fathers won for them, and why that 
fight will never reach an end for me until we triumph or I 
cease to breathe. 

In the LEVIATHAN, you have the finest ship in the world. 
Those who object to an unpleasant truth that hurts their vanity 
may attempt to criticise this statement, but their criticism can- 
not shake the truth. The fact remains. You have the finest 
steamship in the world. She is a ship that all of you may love; 
that all may feel a pride in serving with the zeal that moved our 
fathers in the days when Americans knew no leaders on the 
highways of the deep. You can make her one that every pas- 
senger will love to sail upon; one for which experienced travelers 
will adjust their plans so that she may be the ship to take them 
over sea. You can bring it about that every voyage shall find 
her filled with delighted patrons whose pleasantest memories 
thereafter will be their trip across the ocean on this magnificent 
ship. That is what you can do: that is what from all I have 
seen here, I believe you are trying to do—that is the result I 
know you can reach. 


L2Z 


RADIO SPEECH 
April 25, 1925. 


Sometimes this country receives good advice from Europe, 
though usually such advice is unintentionally given. 

Such advice recently came from a gathering of the world’s 
leading steamship men convened in London. Addresses of great 
importance were there made. Most of the men talking were 
men whose long experience, whose great abilities, whose expert 
knowledge of world shipping affairs, give their declarations such 
weight as can be equaled by the declarations of no other similar 
gathering in the world. 

Among the speakers on this occasion was Rudyard Kipling— 
the man of whom it has been so often said that “he speaks the 
truth forcefully and you always know what he means.” From 
Mr. Kipling’s forceful address I quote this statement: 

“Tt is cheaper to induce your enemy to cut his own 
throat for what you have persuaded him are lofty 
motives than to do it for him against his will.” 

The depth of meaning in that one sentence, the special signifi- 
cance which it has to the people of this country, its condensation 
of European diplomacy, justifies my repetition of this statement. 
Now get it: 

“Tt is cheaper to induce your enemy to cut his own 
throat for what you have persuaded him are lofty 
motives than to do it for him against his will.” 

I shall not attempt in the few minutes allotted me to review 
those many instances where this country has been made by our 
foreign friends the innocent victim of that astute policy embo- 
died in Mr. Kipling’s curt statement—instances where we 
have assumed such noble, generous, charitable, christianized, 
childlike-simplicity attitudes to the great benefit of those asking 
us so to do, and to our own lasting disadvantage. They are his- 
tory. But this declaration of Mr. Kipling’s has a special and 
pressing significance for us just now, because in June of this 
year there is to be a meeting of international delegates in 
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Europe; and one of the avowed purposes of that meeting is to 
induce the United States to surrender, to destroy, one of the 
great policies established by the founders of this government— 
to have us open up the coastwise trade of the United States to 
foreign vessels. That is, we shall be asked to permit foreign 
vessels to carry cargoes from one United States port to another 
United States port 

What such a change in our century old law would mean to us 
and to foreigners is so clear that it does not even permit of 
argument. American wages and American standards of living 
make it impossible for American merchant ships to exist in com- 
petition with foreign merchant ships without some form of gov- 
ernment aid. The foreign ships can carry cargoes more cheaply 
than can the American ship. Hence it has been impossible for 
privately owned American ships to survive under foreign com- 
petition in the foreign carrying trade of this country. There- 
fore, there is no question whatever but that, if the coastwise 
trade of the United States, the trade between American ports, is 
opened to foreign ships, and the government aid afforded by our 
coastwise laws withdrawn, American ocean-going ships will be 
driven out of that service. Most of them will cease to exist. 
This is not a theory—this is not an opinion—this is an indubita- 
ble fact. 


Now, it is the coastwise trade of the United States that ena- 
bles this country to have a great fleet of ocean-going ships. It 
was the coastwise fleet of the United States that proved of the 
greatest value to this country in the World War. The coastwise 
fleet is practically the only auxiliary that the United States Navy 
has. Of course, I am disregarding the Government-owned and 
Government-operated ships which some very active people in 
this country would like to see driven from the seas. Without a 
merchant fleet auxiliary, the United States Navy is practically 
helpless except in home waters. 

*The American delegation to this conference proved so strong under the 
lead of Mr. Homer Ferguson at a dinner, apparently held for the purpose of 
‘feeling out’ the chances of putting through in the conference itself this pro- 
posal against coastwise rights. that the foreigners thought well to drop the 
matter there; but Sir Alan Anderson had no chance to change his prepared 
speech and so it was delivered as originally written and thus seriously pune- 
tured those closing dinner assurances to our Americans that there had never 


been the slightest intention of trying to put through anything unfriendly to 
our coastwise laws. 
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If such a change in our fundamental shipping laws as here 
proposed were made, not only would the great fleets of Amer- 
ican owned ships now in the coastwise trade suffer loss and 
ultimate destruction, but the railroad lines of this country—the 
trans-continental lines as well as those which parallel the coast 
would suffer heavy losses through such foreign competition. The 
country’s defense would be seriously impaired.* A great indus- 
try would be destroyed—and the building and operation of ships 
call upon every other industry in the United States. American 
labor would suffer severely. The words of Mr. Kipling would 
become literally true—we should have “cut our own throats (so 
far as shipping is concerned) for what we had been purstaded 
were lofty motives.” 

Therefore, let us not repeat the thoughtless error by which we 
permitted our once proud merchant flag to be driven from the 
world’s great ocean highways. Let us not sacrifice this home 
merchant fleet that means so much to our people. While our 
ears are being soothed by the seductive words of those whose 
commercial interests are necessarily and permanently opposed 
to ours, let us give heed to the words and acts of those who 
founded this government and made it great. Let us read those 
words in the Book of books, “Remove not the landmarks which 


the fathers have set up.” 


*“The merchant service, properly organized in time of peace, is the one 
marine instrumentality which lends itself perfectly to automatic expansion in 
time of war. With the building up of the merehant marine, there will always 
be available a sufficient number of suitable vessels to carry both personnel and 
munitions to any extent that this Government may be called upon to use in 
foreign service. It is one of the age-old traditions of British naval history 
that the merchant service always supplies men and ships for national defense 
end a similar policy is unmistakably proclaimed in our Merchant Marine Act, 
1620. As neither the army, navy nor Panama transport organizations will ever 
suffice for military operations entailing the carriage of large bodies of men, 
both of our fighting services will naturally look to the merchant marine for as- 
sistance in this respect immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities. And it 
seems only reasonable to point out that if the merchant service is to prove in- 
dispensable in time of war, it should receive every encouragement in time of 
general tranquility. There are several fundamental principles on which this 
encouragement might properly be based—principles fully recognized and acted 
upon by the leading maritime nations of the world. One of the most important 
involves Government patronage in time of peace, not only through the be- 
stowal of generous compensation for the carriage of mails, but also by having 
its traveling personnel and its miscellaneous freight transported by these same 
merchantmen which are to prove of such paramount importance to the country 
in time of national peril.” 

Admiral Wm. S. Benson who, during the World War, had supreme com- 
mand in the United States Navy and charge of the manning and operating of 
about 450 merchant ships for transportation of troops’ equipment and supplies, 


1921. 
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SPEECH AT CONVENTION OF THE ATLANTIC 
DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION 


Miami, Florida, November 24, 1925. 


For 56 years Congress has been investigating the problem of 
an American merchant marine. Other bodies of less national 
importance than Congress have indulged respeatedly in the same 
mental exercise. If the printed matter that has resulted from 
these efforts were massed, it would fill a good sized room. Tes- 
timony taken during the latest Congressional inquiry alone fills 
eleven fat volumes. Yet it will be found upon examination that, 
after eliminating the immaterial and theoretical matter 
advanced during all these varied investigations, not a single 
important fact bearing on the real problem has been established 
that did not appear in the modest volume presented by the Lynch 
Commission of 1869.* Really all that has been said on this sub- 
ject during the past half century amounts to nothing more than 
an elaboration of the concise statement made by A. A. Low in 
1869. Mr. Low then was one of the merchant princes of this 
country. To serve his business he had a fleet of ships that went 
to all the great ports of the world. When he talked to this Con- 
gressional Committee, he had behind him actual knowledge 
acquired through thirty years of international trade. He had 
helped bring the merchant marine of this country to its peak of 

*“Captain Dollar. It is not so much the high price of the vessel as it is 
the cost of operation.” 


“Mr. Hardy. Can you run a vessel costing $3,000,000 in competition with 
a vessel costing a third less?” 

“Captain Dollar. You can not. But there is a rider on the Panama Ca- 
nal bill which permits us now to bring our ships in free of duty.” 

“Mr, Hardy, Yes; I remember that rider, and I know there has not been 
a ship brought in under it.” 

“Captain Dollar. Not a single one. Why? Because the cost of operation 

was so great no man could do it.” 


Testimony, 1914. 
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glory; and he then was feeling the irresistible pressure that was 

pushing our flag from the seas. He said: 
“Most of our laws are formed with a view to protect- 
ing our various industries; but the laws which protect 
our general industry bear oppressively upon this partic- 
ular interest, so that the laws which are designed for 
the protection of American industry are really a burden 
upon our shipping industry. . . . I believe that the 
policy of England, in subsidizing lines of steamers to 
the various ports of the world, has given her a prestige 
which is almost insuperable. . . . My own impres- 
sion has been that large subsidies should be given as an 
inducement, and that those subsidies, while they would 
cost the government something in the beginning, would 
cost the government nothing in the end. ‘ 

The bi-partisan Commission which heard Mr. Low recognized 
the force of his statement* and unanimously recommended the 
legislative aids which he had proposed; but Congress then failed, 
as it so often has, to enact into law the recommendations of its 
Committee. Mr. Low was wise enough to recognize that with- 
out government aid, American shipping in our foreign trade 
must vanish. When he found that Congress would not protect 
this branch of American industry, he got out of it and so pre- 
served the bulk of his great fortune. Others, not so wise as he, 
trusting always that Congress would sometime see the light and 
act accordingly, stayed in the business until it and they 
were ruined. 

Now, it is not that the problem of an American merchant 
marine is a difficult one—it is about the simplest problem that 
has faced Congress in fifty years. The same sort of legislation 
that has made this country the greatest steel producer in the 
world; that has covered this land with manufacturing establish- 
ments; that enables the workmen of this country to receive 
higher wages and enjoy better living conditions than the work- 
men of any other nation find, would solve the shipping question. 

*“T only know the English have always manifested a determination to hold 
the supremacy of the ocean, and the supremacy which they have acquired by 
arms in war they have in peace acquired by subsidies. They have deliberately 
and intentionally driven the Americans from the ocean by paying subsidies 
which they knew our Congress would not pay. I believe it has been the de- 


liberate purpose of Hngland to maintain her supremacy upon the ocean by pay- 
ing larger subsidies than any other nation, so Jong as subsidies were necessary 


to preserve their control.” 
e A. A. Low, 1869. 
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If we would but follow examples set by our greatest maritime 
competitors, the problem would be solved. Why, then, don’t 
we do it? 

One reason for non-action appears to be inability on the part 
of our legislators to frame a law which all will at once agree to 
be perfect. People seem to overlook the fact that perfect legis- 
lation is not yet a practicable fact. Even the Volstead Law is 
thought by some to exhibit certain imperfections. But Great 
Britain did not wait until she could devise what would be unani- 
mously accepted as a perfect law before she began aiding her 
shipping. When she found that the matchless sailing craft of 
the “States” were winning in all the great ports of the world, 
she acted. In the construction of wooden sailing ships she saw 
herself outclassed. So she turned to steam and iron. She 
brought into being the Cunard Line of steamships. She put the 
national treasury behind it. Those lumbering sidewheelers, so 
often beaten by the matchless American clippers of those days, 
would hardly be considered seaworthy now; but they were the - 
best that Britain then could produce—and that was enough for 
British statesmen. They didn’t wait for the ideal. They took 
what they could get and, as usual, we helped them.* As defects 
developed in those ships, they were remedied. As marine 
improvements came, they were utilized. It was never a question 
of national expense—it was always a question of dominating the 
seas. When an American line appeared to challenge this ocean 
monopoly, the Cunard subsidy was increased and continued until 
the United States weakened and our Collins Line was driven 
from the sea.t 

When, in more recent times, a financial power in this country 

*“A wharf and docks at East Boston were leased to him (Mr. Cunard) 
rent free. and on June 2, 1840, the pioneer Cunarder UNICORN, 700 tons, en- 


tered the harbor.” 
Morrison’s Maritime History. 
For nearly five years the Shipping Board has been trying to hire wharf 
facilities in the port of London similar to those allowed their competitors, but 
our vessels are still (1926) landing passengers and freight some twenty miles 
down the river. 


+“From the very moment of the institution of the Collins Line it was a 
national contest ... It was one great active contest in that mighty drama for 
the mastery of the seas—for superiority in everything that belongs to strength. 
speed, effective power, and success for war and for commercial purposes, which 
has long been, and ever must be the mightiest contest between this eountry and 
Great Britain.” } 

Senator Badger of North Carolina, May 6, 1852. 
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created the great International Mercantile Marine and it seemed 
as if the supremacy of Britain’s merchant fleet might be threat- 
ened, Parliament promptly advanced from the national treasury 
all funds necessary to build two giant steamships, and directed 
that they should be superior in size and speed to anything then 
known. The “LUSITANIA” and the “MAURETANIA” resulted, 
~not only built by money from the national treasury but sup- 
ported by twenty-year mail contracts and naval subventions 
sufficient to enable their owners to repay the cost of these ships 
and be still $5,000,000 to the good. When the proposition to 
build those peerless vessels, not for the government but for a 
private corporation, came up in Parliament, no vociferous custo- 
dian of a lame idea felt it necessary to arise and protect “his 
peepul” against the greed of a monopolist. There have been in 
the British Parliament during the last 300 years some rather 
eccentric characters, but the record for that same period fails to 
show that there ever has been a member who for a moment 
failed to support any measure calculated to enhance the pros- 
perity and prestige of his country’s merchant marine.* 
Another legislative stumbling block has been our attempt to 
pass a real shipping aid law to which our competitors would not 
object. Of course that is attempting an impossibility. Any leg- 
islation that will enable our ships to compete on a parity with 
foreign ships will be objected to by the foreigner. That’s 
obvious and proven by experience. Ocean transportation of this 
country’s international commerce is the greatest single com- 
mercial prize in the world. For years prior to the World War, 
foreigners enjoyed a practical monopoly of that business and 
they know its value. They want it back. They already have 
regained two-thirds of it but they want it all. They know that 
last year Shipping Board vessels received $108,000,000, or nearly 
one-quarter of what the people of the United States paid out 
for the carriage of their ocean cargoes during that period. They 
know that if it hadn’t been for Shipping Board vessels, they 
would have had the bulk of that $108,000,000. Also, as foreign 


*“Tn one form or another European nations and Japan expended annually, 
according to the latest reports available, over $26,000,000 on their national 
merchant shipping, while, for the past fiscal year, the United States expended 
$998,211. Effort abroad has been followed by growth; lack of effort here has 
as surely been followed by decline.” 

Herr Ballin, One-Time Head of the Hamburg-American Line. 
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shipping papers so often and emphatically state, they know they 
could have charged higher rates and made some “real profits” 
out of carrying these cargoes if it hadn’t been for this Shipping 
Board fleet. If, therefore, they can keep Congress busy discuss- 
ing possible variations of proposed methods for wearing out 
these ships, instead of enacting legislation that will enable 
Americans to buy these ships and replace them with newer and 
better craft as occasion may require, they know that it is but a 
matter of a few years when government operation, however 
conducted, will end through lack of useful ships and our mer- 
chant marine again will be just where it was before the World 
War—an inconsequential factor in foregin trade. 

Three hundred years of experience have educated British citi- 
zens toa point where they understand how completely the pros- 
perity of their country rests upon commercial successes.* They 
know that their commercial success depends upon having British 
ships to handle their commerce. Of course the vast natural 
wealth of this country, the opportunities for transforming a 
sparsely settled region into an empire pulsing with industry, 
caused Americans for a time to forget the sea, that great founda- 
tion upon which so much of the growth and prosperity of this 
country once rested. Our competitors took advantage of this 
inattention to gradually extend their maritime operations until 
they practically monopolized the great ocean highways. Then 
they began making us pay for our carelessness. We need not go 
back a quarter of a century to discover what our failure to keep 
the sea has cost us. We need not even turn to the World War 
period when American producers of cotton and grain lost so 
many millions through lack of ships. We can turn to these years 
of peace, when all countries are supposed to love us dearly and 
to recognize the tremendous sacrifices which we made for them. 

To deal with specific cases—in 1922, we found that our mer- 
chants were being charged an average of $23.00 a ton for the 


*In addition to that increased cost of some $3.00 per ton incurred by the 
Canadian Government in hauling cargoes around and across the State of Maine, 
during the months Montreal is closed by ice, rather than have them handled 
through United States ports, their merchants submit to heavy insurance penal- 
ties necessitated by the increased perils of those ports. “The danger from fogs 
und ice at the mouth of the St. Lawrence results in extra cost for insurance via 
Montreal, St. Johns or Halifax, .., The representative rate on cargoes car- 
ried by regular first class liners is 1244 cents per $100, as compared with 20 
cents per $100 for Halifax.” 


The Merchant Shipping, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 
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transportation of their products to South Africa, a market the 
value of which then was very little known. This rate was from 
forty to fifty percent. higher than that charged for similar ocean 
transportation of like European goods. The Shipping Board 
established South African services for the benefit of Americans, 
and freight rates were soon reduced to about $10.00 per ton. 
‘Now we have a great market for American goods in South 
Africa, a market taking almost everything from locomotives and 
typewriters to grain products and canned milk.* A larger and 
more varied market has been developed in South America by our 
ships. One of the latest steamers to sail for the east coast had 
a cargo made up of fifty-six different kinds of products, includ- 
ing electrical machinery, household goods, printing presses and 
railway equipment. 

Not only does experience prove that whenever our competitors 
get the opportunity they charge all the traffic will bear, but 
where our commerce includes goods similar to those which for- 
eigners produce they are apt to put on MORE than the traffic 
will bear, that their home industries may be benefited. Yet 
everytime adequate government aid to American shipping (and 
that means aid to the development of our country’s business, 
for ships are but a means to a national end) has been proposed, 
the matter of expense has been stressed to the breaking point 
and so-called “watch dogs of the treasury” have had their way. 
Proposed aids have been defeated. Now let us analyze what 
these “savings” have cost the country. 

We spent some four billion dollars on merchant ships for the 
World War, most of which ships never were completed until the 
war was over. That expenditure, to use the graphic language 
of Senator Jones, is the equivalent of a subsidy of forty million 
dollars per year for one hundred years. The interest on this 
marine venture alone is about $150,000,000 per year and there 


*American commerce developed so steadily after our ships were put on 
that in 1926 this line was sold to a private American Company. The line of 
fast combination passenger and freight steamers running to the Hast Coast 
of South America was likewise sold this same year. In these, as in other 
sales for service in trade between the United States and foreign nations the 
prices were made low and the time for which the buyers guaranteed to main- 
tain the service so limited, as to make it probable that, under legitimate com- 
petition the low capital charges would largely offset the extra cost of opera- 
tion under the American flag and thus make it possible that these ships might 
actually be worn out in the trade for which sold. Their replacement, without 


Government aid, is impossible. 
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can be no end to this interest burden because that is on money 
expended and gone. Now if either the Frye bill, or the Roose- 
velt commission bill, had been adopted, the maximum annual 
charge would not have exceeded $15,000,000, or one-tenth of this 
mere annttal interest charge now fixed upon us and for which 
we'll have practically nothing to show when existing govern- 
ment ships are worn’out or scrapped. And we would have had 
an ocean-going fleet privately owned. It may be said this is 
water over the dam. True; but is that any reason for letting 
the dam go to pieces! 

After careful investigation, Congress by the Act of 1920, pro- 
vided aids which it had determined would be sufficient to enable 
American ships to meet foreign competition in our international 
trade and thus enable the Shipping Board to sell its great fleet 
to private American citizens. But those aids have never been 
permitted to become effective. Therefore, so far as putting 
American ships on a parity with foreign ships is concerned, this 
part of the law is practically non-existent. 

Congress has provided for a 25 foot channel for Miami’s har- 
bor, but if no dredges ever are permitted to operate in these 
waters, it will be a long time before that improvement is com- 
pleted. Even if the channel should be filled with dredges, they 
would be of no use unless funds were provided to pay for the 
power and men required to operate them. So, if the aids pro- 
vided by existing law are not to be utilized, another law should 
be provided unless the present method of government operation 
is to be continued—which latter course means our disappear- 
ance from foreign trade routes as soon as existing ships are 
worn out, for no one believes that Congress ever will enter 
upon an unlimited programme of ship replacement. 

Therefore, let us take a business man’s survey of the shipping 
situation as it now exists: 

At present the Shipping Board is operating about one and one- 
half million tons of freight ships. If there were a law under 
which the Government aid of $5.00 per ton per year, recom- 
mended by the Roosevelt Commission report, was being paid, 
this expenditure would be about seven and one-half million dol- 
lars per year, or less than the annual expense of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation which the Board now employs to operate its 
ships. It would be almost the exact amount that the little 
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Kingdom of Spain is now paying to subsidize its merchant fleet. 
And it would substitute a fleet of merchant ships serving the 
country in our foreign trade for an army of government 
employees serving on land. 


If to this, adequate mail and naval subventions were added for 
our passenger and fast combination ships, the total annual 
“expense might reach $15,000,000; which is the minimum amount 
for which it is even claimed that the present Shipping Board 
fleet can be operated, no matter who handles it. Let those who 
shy at the word “subsidy” re-read the ringing declaration of 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury: J 

“If I had been among those who had voted for mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars for the construction of 
railroads to bring the productions of the interior to the 
seaboard, I should be ashamed to face my constituents 
if I had failed to do what I could toward securing the 


transportation of the surplus to foreign lands in United 
States’ ships.” (Hugh McCulloch) * 

Then a national-aid policy would enable the government to 
realize something adequate from the sale of its active ships. It 
would get the government out of this operating business with a 
knowledge that our ships in foreign trade would permanently 
continue running and would be replaced by new and better ones 
as occasion required, just as is the case of our government- 
encouraged coastwise fleet; while the present policy is in effect 
only a policy of temporary service and eventual scrapping. It 
means that we will be off the sea in a very few years. 

But until a better method is provided by Congress, the com- 
merce of this country demands the continued government opera- 
tion of these ships. Listen to these words in a recent statement 
by a nationally-known financial writer: 

“Ten years ago American ships carried less than one- 
tenth of America’s foreign trade. Last year they carried 
more than one-third. Ten years ago America’s foreign 
trade was about $4,000,000,000 a year. Now it is nearly 
$9,000,000,000. Ten years ago America shipped about 


$1,800,000,000 worth of her products abroad in a year. 
Now she ships almost $5,000,000,000 worth. 


*“Congress has passed ninety-two acts to aid railroads, given 200,000,000 
acres of public lands worth today thousands of millions of dollars and has 
added $70,000,000 in cash; and yet has extended the aid of scarcely a single 


dollar to build up our foreign commerce.” : 
. Secy, Blaine’s reply to Senator Beck, Jan. 27, 1881. 
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“Why the increase? From several causes, but one of 
the most powerful is the work cf the new merchant 
fleet, which delivers American goods for American inter- 
ests to America’s markets in foreign lands. American 
ships handle American goods so as to help American 
business. Foreign ships handle American goods so as 
to help their own business. This is beyond question. 
Any investigation in Washington will convince a busi- 
ness man. . . . (George Hinman) 


Now let us analyze our shipping situation. In round numbers 
our fleet earned $108,000,000 last year. That means that Ameri- 
cans collected this vast sum of money which otherwise would 
have gone largely to foreigners. The cost of operation, includ- 
ing the .expenses of the Emergency Fleet called for an addi- 
tional appropriation of some $30,000,000. But as $18,867,654.79 
were paid out for wages and $12,206,269.24 for repairs on these 
American ships, it will be seen that these two items alone cover 
the whole amount which Congress had to contribute, so that 
this payment was not a loss but was practically an expenditure 
giving employment to Americans who were thus enabling our 
ships to build up the business of this country and to keep the 
bulk of that $108,000,000 at home—not in banks, not in bonds, 
but in the pay envelopes of Americans handling these ships. And 
it is the American pay envelope that supports the tremendous 
prosperity of this country. 

No changes in methods of government handling can materially 
reduce the annual expenses of these ships and keep up an ade- 
quate service. Such discussions merely distract attention from 
the real problem—that of placing our ships on a parity with 
foreign competitors. This problem of enabling American ships 
to compete successfully with cheaply operated foreign ships is 
the one problem which most of these would-be shipping advisers 
dodge. They are like inexperienced physicians who keep mov- 
ing a hospital patient from room to room, that he may die under 
varying scenic conditions, instead of at once removing the cause 
of his illness and thus enabling the patient to live. If those 
experts who are so anxious to tinker with the engine of opera- 
tion would just help us get some real gasoline for that empty 
fuel tank, the old merchant marine bus would make the grade 
all right. 
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EXTRACT FROM SPEECH UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS 


Wardman Park Theatre, Washington, D. C., May 16, 1926. 


While businessmen of the United States appreciate the value 
of advertising and do more of it than do the people of any other 
nation, the government of the United States does little of 
the valuable kind; which fact sometimes produces wrong 
impressions. 

You are all familiar with the wonderful feat of Commander 
Byrd; and you have all been informed that certain individuals, 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Rockefeller and others, in some measure con- 
tributed toward the equipment used in this flight; but you have 
not seen the fact mentioned that it was the government of the 
United States, through the Shipping Board, that furnished the 
great steamship which transported this Commander, his assist- 
ants, the airplane and all the other necessary equipment to the 
very edge of the polar fields, and so put them in a position 
where they could make their jump off for the pole. Yet such is 
the fact. And I mention this not because the United States 
Government needs to be advertised, as interested in such 
research, but as illustrative of certain omissions on our part 
which make possible misunderstandings regarding matters of 
concern to this government, and particularly to the business of 
this country.* 

Our maritime competitors are constantly exalting themselves 
and minimizing our achievements, with the result that many 

*“Tt is for you and the business men all over the country whom you repre- 
sent to show to the Representatives in Congress that the producing and com- 
mercial interests of the country really desire a practical measure to enlarge the 
markets and increase the foreign trade of the United States, by enabling 
American shipping to overcome the disadvantages imposed upon it by foreign 


governments for the benefit of their trade, and by our Government for the 


benefit of our home industry.” 
Secretary of State Root to Transmississippi Congress, 1906. 
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good Americans turn their business from‘United States to for- 
eign ships, in the belief that it is the safer thing to do. How our 
people are misled has been again illustrated by an address just 
delivered by one of the greatest figures in Europe’s shipping 
world. His speech appears in “Lloyd’s List” of March 26th, this 
year. In this address which was received, it appears, with thun- 
ders of applause, he said: 

“It is a great satisfaction to us that whereas we may 
have some 900,000 tons of idle shipping, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, they have well over 4,000,000 tons 
idle. Long may they remain so! (Laughter). A very 
large proportion of them are not fit to go to sea, due 
very largely to the fact that they were not designed by 
British Naval architects nor constructed by British 
artisans. They will meet their natural fate—an early 
and premature extinction.” 


Yet, by an irony of fate, at the very moment this delightfully 
frank and charitable speech was being made, one of the Shipping 
Board’s great freighters, the WILLIAM PENN, an American- 
designed and American-built motor ship, was towing out of the 
middle of the Pacific a British-designed and British-built motor 
ship, whose engines had broken down; and for 2800 miles, our 
American-designed and American-built ship was dragging that 
helpless craft along to an American port, where she might be 
repaired by Americans. 


Since reference has been made to American ship designs and 
workmanship, let us glance a bit at the record. The first great 
trans-Atlantic liners ever built in this country were the 
ST. LOUIS and the ST. PAUL; and during that year when the 
PARIS went on the Manacles, they took and held and still hold 
the record for the greatest number of trips made in any one year, 
across the Atlantic—1l7 round trips. During twenty-five years 
of continuous service, they established and still hold the unique 
record of never having been sea-swept. No other trans- 
Atlantic steamers of more than 10 years experience can show 


that clean record. They were American-designed and American- 
built.* 


*“Without regard to the calls of their contract, they (the Collins Line) 
have built larger vessels than those of the Cunard Line, with improved ma- 
chinery; and it is officially before the country, in the last annual report of the 
Tostmaster General, that these vessels exhibit ‘unrivaled qualities,’ and es- 
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You recall the wonderful feats of life saving made last winter 
by the PRESIDENT HARDING and the PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT. In terrific gales, which were sending other ships to 
port in crippled conditions, they stood by, one for 48 hours, the 
other for four days, amid those mountainous seas which had 
wrecked the ships from which they were then endeavoring to, 
and finally did, save imperiled crews; then pursued their voyages 
without having started a rivet, strained a scantling, or loosened 
a single plate. Let me say that those ships were wholly of 
American design. Their great flaring bows are legitimate chil- 
dren of those bows which characterized the American_clipper 
ship of years ago. 

It was my privilege recently to cross on the PRESIDENT 
HARDING. Four days out we ran into heavy weather that 
changed the ocean into an expanse of shifting hills, every ridge 
white and flashing with a four-foot comb. Standing under the 
bridge, I would see the stem apparently plowing directly into a 
solid slope of green water. Then the broad shouiders of that 
great bow would lift the craft clear, hurl vast masses of water 
to one side and the ship move on, not a jar, not a strain, but with 
a motion that suggested a great cradle on the deep. As the vast 
mass of water cast aside by the ship, met those oncoming rollers 
heaped up by the wind, tons of green water would fly into the 
air and then in hissing fragments come skittering across the 
deck ; but no solid water got aboard that ship. 

I stated on my arrival at London that I believed those Presi- 
dent ships were the best sea boats on the Atlantic I believe that 
is true, and that is one of the reasons why we have at the Ship- 
ping Board more than 3000 letters from travelers voluntarily 
declaring that never in their experience (and I recall one writer 
who had made 71 voyages across the Atlantic), never in their 
experience had they found the comforts and the service that 
they found on American Line ships. 

When I returned on the LEVIATHAN, it happened that 
tablish the ‘superiority’ of American skill and enterprise in the construction 
of ocean steamers. Indeed, it is admitted on all sides, that they are the finest 
models afloat—the swiftest strongest, and most beautiful steamers in the 
world. They are thus, in fact, a school for the steam marine of the country. 
This school necessarily educates good machinists, engineers, firemen, me- 


chanics, and officers of every grade, alike useful to the commercial and naval 


marine of the country.” 
Senator Gwin, California, 1852. 
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among the passengers, was one of the great literary figures of 
Europe, and it was his remark as we gathered around the Cap- 
tain’s table for our last breakfast on board, that he had traveled 
on many seas and on many ships, but never had he found the 
comforts, the service, the delights that he had found on 
this voyage. 5 

It costs money to do these things; but most of us know that 
live Americans and, for that matter, the live people of most 
other nations, are unsually willing to pay the price if they get 
what they want. 
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